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PREFACE 

The literature of Prussian-German history in Eng- 
lish is very scanty and most of it relates to the last 
seventy-five years. The period covered by this brief 
biography has been treated by Seeley in his * * Life and 
Times of Stein. ' ' That diffuse work is nevertheless a 
very substantial composite of the German historical 
work available forty years ago. It does a little more 
for Stein biographically than can be found in Pertz^s 
undigested collection of documents. The appearance 
of Lehmann's great biography and the controversial 
literature it aroused and of many special studies and 
new interpretations of men and of phases of the his- 
tory of the years after Frederick the Great have made 
both Pertz and Seeley unsatisfactory. With this new 
material at hand it was clearly worth while to study 
anew the work of Stein. In doing this I have especially 
sought to give even in this brief compass a more ade- 
quate account than has hitherto been available in Eng- 
lish of the economic conditions preceding the edict of 
1807 and to point out that its importance is as a pro- 
gram rather than as a reorganization of the Prussia 
of that day. 

The writing of this biography was undertaken some 
years ago, before the World War. Indeed much of it 
was worked out before 1914, and all of it was ready 
for final revision when the United States entered the 
struggle. It was then laid aside for other duties. In 
taking it up again, I have not found it necessary to 
modify any tribute to the essential greatness of the 
work of Stein and his associates. This in itself, it 
seems to me, is an even greater tribute to the enduring 
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importance and high moral character of a statesman 
who, a century ago, believed in a non-Prussian and 
super-Prussian Germany based upon self-government 
and a limited monarchy. I have taken equal pains to 
point out the failure of his attempts to put Prussia in 
step with his own and later times. Without such em- 
phasis, which seems to me wanting in previous biog- 
raphies, one could not understand Prussian history 
during the last century. 

An author is always a debtor whose work is under- 
written by the labors of others. I have been sparing of 
footnotes, but I have given, I hope, at essential points 
sufficient indications of my obligations to other writers. 
Worthy of special mention are Lehmann^s three vol- 
umes on Stein. Although I am not able to accept one 
of his main theses in the form in which he develops it, 
I have a profound respect for his scholarship. No one 
can write on this period without reckoning with his 
extensive labors in throwing light on matters un- 
touched by Pertz and Seeley. I have found him 
especially helpful in the account of the years before 
1804. My obligations to personal friends are few but 
profound. Professor Carl Becker of Cornell has read 
and criticized most of the manuscript and for that 
service any reader should be as grateful as I am. My 
colleagues. Professor A. C. Krey and Professor S. B. 
Harding, have given me the benefit of their criticism 
on a considerable part of the work to its advantage, 
and Dean Edwin F. Gay, formerly of Harvard, did 
a similar service for chapters VI and VII. I would 
especially acknowledge the kindness of Professor A. C. 
Coolidge of the Harvard University library in putting 
its resources at my disposal under exceptionally pleas- 
ant working conditions. 

GiTY Stanton Pobd. 
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STEIN AND THE ERA OF REFORM IN 

PRUSSIA, 1807-1815 

CHAPTER I 

Youth and Education 

Five centuries span the rule of the Hohenzollerns in 
Brandenburg-Prussia from 1415 to 1918. The history 
of the first three centuries contains little that seems of 
vital significance to any one but themselves and the 
people of the inhospitable frontier military colony over 
which they ruled. The drab procession of margraves 
and electors before 1713 is relieved by only one name of 
outstanding importance, that of Frederick William, the 
Great Elector. In the next century the dynasty pro- 
duced one great administrator in Frederick William I 
and one genius, his son, Frederick the Great. Whether 
great or petty, weak or strong, the unbroken succession 
from this one house built up in four centuries by dy- 
nastic policies nicely fitted to the needs of a self-cen- 
tred state, a powerful monarchy resting upon military 
force, bureaucratic administration and a feudal agra- 
rian social and economic order. Not until the nine- 
teenth century were there any great Prussian min- 
isters who might be named with those who since the 
days of Sully had served the French kings or since 
Wolsey advised the rulers of England. The Hohen- 
zollerns arrogated to themselves all power and forced 
on their people despite limited resources and unfavor- 

1 
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able geographical location the role of a great power 
first in German and then in European affairs. 

All this was possible in the old Europe in which 
Frederick the Great played his part and on which he 
closed his eyes in 1786. The French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic era from 1789 to 1815 created a new 
heaven and a new earth. The old Prussia seemingly 
disappeared forever in the cataclysm. For a brief 
period of years the harsh dynastic military state was 
shaken to its foundations. The humiliation of Napo- 
leonic occupation and spoliation after 1806 fused for 
one brief moment the monarch and the masses and 
turned the energies of noble, burgher, peasant and 
prince to the task of rebuilding the Prussian state for 
the sake of nationality and liberation. For eight brief 
years the old age and the new, the best of the Fred- 
erickian order and the impulses of the new Prussia, the 
newer Germany, the newer Europe were combined in 
the work of reform and regeneration. The nineteenth 
century saw the Prussian state, partly by necessity 
and partly by choice, r:enew the old Frederickian dy- 
nastic policy of militarism and eighteenth century 
diplomacy. The work of the reformers was but half 
done, and a new social and political order was not 
fully established between 1807 and 1815. Its comple- 
tion must await the slow working of economic forces 
or the dynamic pressure of another compelling interna- 
tional political crisis. 

Those eight unique years between the Prussia that 
glorified Frederick the Great and the Prussia led by 
Bismarck have in themselves a singular interest. The 
era of Stein, Hardenberg, Himiboldt, Queen Louise and 
Scharnhorst is one of the great might-have-beens of 
history. Their work was great in its accomplishments 
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and great in its failures. Over it there shines a light 
unlike that which illumines any other pages of the his- 
tory of Prussia.. For once she was the hope of Ger- 
many and of a continental Europe dominated by the 
empire of Napoleon. That Prussia deserved well of 
Germany and of Europe when the hour of trial came ; 
was not due to the HohenzoUem then on the throne 
but to the group of non-Prussians who as young men 
had entered the service of Frederick the Great and his 
immediate successors. Upon that roll are the names 
of Scharnhorst and Hardenberg, the Hanoverians, j 
Bliicher and Queen Louise from Mecklenburg, Niebuhr 
the Dane, Gneisenau the Saxon, and greatest of all in 
fiery zeal, moral force and tried integrity, the Imperial 
Knight, Baron vom Stein. 

It is one of the paradoxes of German history that 
the extremes of its particularism have nourished and 
defended the idea of national unity and empire. The 
valleys of the Rhine and of its tributaries and the 
Thuringian Forest are those parts of the old Germany 
which most distinctly represent the division of Ger- 
many territorially, and yet these are the regions where 
the name of Germany and the glories of the empire 
were most dearly cherished. No prince of these re- 
gions could aspire to make his * * Germany ' ^ the leader 
of * * the Germanies. ' ' The maintenance of some sort of 
a union was his best hope of preserving himself from 
the maw of some greater neighbor. Of all the elements 
in the old Germany which most distinctly represented 
its weakness and division, the Imperial Knights were 
the most striking exemplification, and yet their ranks 
had furnished nationalists from the age of Ulrich von 
Hutten to the days when Baron vom Stein entered the 
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service of the most aggressive of the German dynastic 
states. 

Baron vom Stein, Heinrich Friedrich Karl vom und 
zum Stein, to give him his full name, was bom in the 
ancestral home, a castle only by courtesy, in the little 
city of Nassau on the Lahn, October 26, 1757. He has 
left us a sketch of his lif e,^ which industrious biograph- 
ers have supplemented so that we have a fairly satis- 
factory picture of his youth and preparations for his 
life work. 

His ancestors for centuries had been nobles in the 
ranks of the imperial knights and for many genera- 
tions had lived in the Lahn valley, one of the most 
picturesque of the side valleys of the Rhine. Here 
they had been the retainers and staunch defenders of 
the counts of Nassau, from whom William of Orange 
was descended, and many of the name of Stein had 
done good work in the service of other states within 
and without Germany. The ruins of their old castle 
stand today on the jutting rock which gave them their 
family name, on the hill above the city of Nassau. The 
crest of the hill is crowned with the ruined castle of the 
counts of Nassau. Both families, Nassau and Stein, 
had joined their cause with that of Luther. Indeed, 
the surviving line of the Steins was founded by a mem- 
ber who broke his vows as a canon at Trier and mar- 
ried in the same year that Luther did. 

The family possessions of the Steins at the close of 
the eighteenth century were scattered under the do- 
minion of many overlords — Trier, Mainz, the Palatin- 

iPertz, "Das Leben des Freiherrn vom Stein," VI, Pt. 2. Beilagen, 
pp. 155-197. The most illuminating treatment is that in Max Lehmann, 
"Freiherr vom Stein," 3 vols., Leipzig, 1902-05. The abbreviated one- 
volume edition of Lehmann, published in 1920, compresses the material 
on Stein's early life. 
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ate and Hesse — in all about fifty small holdings and 
claims to rent and service on both banks of the Rhine, 
all of which taken together would not have given them 
much more than a fair sized estate. The house of 
Nassau, too, in some of its branches had gone forth 
to play a larger part in German and European politics. 
The old simple loyalty between the two houses had long 
disappeared. The relations between the two families 
had been embittered by frequent quarrels over rents 
and dues and all the subjects of dispute that made of 
the politically powerless imperial knights the unrelent- 
ing enemies of the immediate princes and the most 
loyal friends of the Emperor in Vienna, to whom alone 
their allegiance was due and from whom alone they 
might expect aid and protection. The fortunes of the 
Stein family liad fallen and when Stein's father in- 
herited the holdings he found the family finances in 
sad disorder, and many holdings in decay or heavily 
burdened with debt. 

Stein's father was a sober upright man of sound 
qualities, neither great nor possessed with the idea 
that he was great. Forty years of his life he had 
passed at Mainz, and his later years in the Lahn valley 
show him only as a level-headed and trustworthy man- 
ager of his scattered holdings, given more to hunting 
and outdoor life than to books and accounts and long- 
ings for official honors. He is buried at Friicht in the 
same tomb with his great son, who wrote for him in 
filial appreciation the oft quoted epitaph : 

**Sein Nein war Nein gewichtig; 
Sein Ja war Ja vollmachtig ; 
Seines Ja war er gedachtig; 
Sein Grund, sein Mund eintrachtig, 
Sein Wort, das war sein Siegel." 
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ate and Hesse — ^in all about fifty small holdings and 
claims to rent and service on both banks of the Rhine, 
all of which taken together would not have given them 
much more than a fair sized estate. The house of 
Nassau, too, in some of its branches had gone forth 
to play a larger part in German and European politics. 
The old simple loyalty between the two houses had long 
disappeared. The relations between the two families 
had been embittered by frequent quarrels over rents 
and dues and all the subjects of dispute that made of 
the politically powerless imperial knights the unrelent- 
ing enemies of the immediate princes and the most 
loyal friends of the Emperor in Vienna, to whom alone 
their allegiance was due and from whom alone they 
might expect aid and protection. The fortunes of the 
Stein family Tiad fallen and when Stein's father in- 
herited the holdings he found the family finances in 
sad disorder, and many holdings in decay or heavily 
burdened with debt. 

Stein's father was a sober upright man of sound 
qualities, neither great nor possessed with the idea 
that he was great. Forty years of his life he had 
passed at Mainz, and his later years in the Lahn valley 
show him only as a level-headed and trustworthy man- 
ager of his scattered holdings, given more to hunting 
and outdoor life than to books and accounts and long- 
ings for official honors. He is buried at Friicht in the 
same tomb with his great son, who wrote for him in 
filial appreciation the oft quoted epitaph : 

**Sein Nein war Nein gewiehtig; 
Sein Ja war Ja trollmachtig ; 
Seines Ja war er gedachtig; 
Sein Grund, sein Mund eintrachtig, 
Sein Wort, das war sein Siegel. " 
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This country knight had married a widow, a former 
Fraulein Langwerth von Simmern, of excellent family, 
whose mental endowment and character help us better 
than do those of the father to understand the genius 
of her son, the Baron vom Stein. She was a woman 
of quick and lively temper, with the deep feeling which 
broke forth so often in the son. Her great common 
sense and breadth of interest, which knew no narrow 
pride of class or castle, are revealed in the letters she 
wrote her favorite son while he was in college. Her 
discernment of character is proved by her choice of 
him as the one of all her four surviving sons best quali- 
fied to be head of the family with the chief respon- 
sibility for maintaining its estates and perpetuating the 
family name. The son's devotion to her and his desire 
to do always that thing which should seem right in her 
eyes are simple and direct testimonials to her influence 
over him and of his recognition of the righteousness 
and disinterestedness of her opinion. 

Baron Stein was the youngest but one in a large 
family. None of them was commonplace. The two 
oldest sons entered the ranks of the Teutonic Knights, 
for this medieval order survived until 1809 despite 
its expulsion from the scenes of its great achievements 
in the Baltic provinces of Prussia. The elder of these 
two became a Prussian official and the representative 
of Prussia at Mainz. His character is sufficiently in- 
dicated by the fact that he was not only the envoy but 
the close personal friend of the pleasure-loving and 
sensuous Frederick William II. The second son en- 
tered the service of Austria and distinguished himself 
in the wars against the Turks. Death by fever robbed 
him of the chance to immortalize the name of Stein in 
military annals. The third son was the black sheep of 
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the family, and after a varied career in the French 
service in Europe and America he deserted and came 
home sunken so low that he was induced to accept a 
pension and give up the family name. It was the irony 
of fate that though blind and broken by dissipation he 
outlived his brothers, dying in 1840.^ The three sisters 
each had an individuality in character and person as 
noteworthy as their brothers. The eldest and most 
beautiful was admired by Goethe and beloved by Har- 
denberg, the Prussian statesman with whom her broth- 
er ^s name is most closely associated.^ She married a 
Saxon nobleman who was later Saxon ambassador to 
Spain. The marriage was an unhappy one through no 
fault of the bride. The second sister married a Han- 
overian nobleman who was later a member of the re- 
gency through which George III of England conducted 
the government of his German electorate. Marianne, 
the youngest sister, who most closely resembled her 
great brother, never married. She managed the house- 
hold after the mother's death and later became the 
head of a religious establishment at Homburg. The re- 
lations between Stein and his sisters seem by the ac- 
count of his friend Rehberg to have been almost ideal. 
Those with the two surviving brothers were not un- 
troubled. In 1774 the mother brought it about that 
Karl, though the youngest of the sons, should be the 
conserver of the family name and estate. The elder 

2 He settled in Bremen but lost his small business during the French 
occupation. In 1814 he appealed to Stein for aid. Lehmann III, 367- 
368. 

» The ambitious parents of Hardenberg, the mother in particular, had 
selected for him a wealthy and spoiled fifteen-year-old girl whose in- 
trigue; with the Prince of Wales, later George IV, drove her husband 
to resign from the English-Hanoverian service, from which he passed 
by way of Brunswick into the Prussian administration. 
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brother, thongh he acquiesced, never quite-' readjusted 
himself to the situation. As for the dissolute third 
brother it need only be added to what has already been 
said that Stein refused to recognize him on his return 
to Germany. 

The first sixteen years of Stein's life were spent at 
Nassau. No more charming and peaceful environment 
could be desired than the valley of the Lahn from 
Nassau to its juncture with the Rhine just below 
Coblentz. The boy seems to have had his full share of 
outdoor life. The home life under such a mother as 
Frau vom Stein was sure to be of the purest and best^ 
It was deeply religious without any trace of fanaticism. 
In such an atmosphere there was no place for the 
skepticism so prevalent in the eighteenth century, and 
one of the most distinct characteristics of Stein 
throughout his life was his profound and sane relig- 
iosity. I have said that the mother had no narrow 
class pride, but a feeling of what he owed to family and 
to his social class, and what men of his rank and op- 
portunities owed to their fellow men, was of the very 
essence of Stein's youthful lessons from her. It was 
this just and nice balance, this intimate interrelation 
of the two elements in the very fiber of his being, that 
made Stein a power and won him the unwavering con- 
fidence of the great masses. He never forgot what he 
owed to himself and his class or on the other hand 
what he owed to his fellow men of all classes. He early 
learned that capacity for service was to be attained 
only in the way his mother indicated to him — through 
industry and effort. 

Of the more intimate incidents of his youth we know 
little. We would gladly retain the story told by Pertz, 
on what authority I do not know, that when the family 
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of children .once gave Shakespeare's Midsummer 
Night /s Dreapi, young Karl would take no other part 
than that of the wall. Not even in play, where all child- 
hood is anxious for the leading role, would he attempt 
to be other than he was — sturdy and staunch and direct 
of speech. He tells us that in his home studies in 
preparation for college and for a career as a lawyer 
who was to practice before the imperial courts at 
Weltzlar he had a strong liking for history, especially 
for the history of England — a preference which seems 
altogether natural and fitting in one whose career so 
often recalls the best traditions of the English landed 
gentry. A boyhood spent in what Stein calls isolation 
had disadvantages which he recognized later in life — 
**a somewhat narrow and unpractical view resulting 
in a certain lack of moderation (Unbilligkeit) in the 
•judgment of everyday realities.'' It had advantages 
which he also recognizes in that it taught him the 
value of concentration and gave him freedom from dis- 
traction, and made him realize the value of limiting his 
friendships to those who had something worth while to 
give him. At the age of sixteen he was sent to Gottin- 
gen in the company of a private tutor. 

The founding of the University of Gottingen in 1737 
by the English king, George II, as Elector of Hanover, 
had almost as great an intellectual and educational 
significance in the eighteenth century as the founding 
of tiie University of Berlin at the beginning of the 
nineteenth. It was intended by the king 's chief adviser. 
Baron Miinchhausen, to be a university which should 
make knowledge a force in national life. Under wise 
management and touched by English liberal and prac- 
tical ideas it had become distinctly that university in 
Germany which best fitted its students for public ser- 
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vice. In the latter half of the eighteenth century its 
faculty was strong in what are now called the social 
sciences— law, history, politics, economics and the be- 
ginnings of statistics and something that might be 
called sociology. The names of Haberlin, Achenwall, 
Putter, Gatterer, Schlozer, Michaelis, Heyne, Martens, 
Lichtenberg drew the best youth of all Germany to the 
university whose life and vigor and liberal atmosphere 
made it an educational oasis in the Germany of the last^ 
half of the eighteenth century. That the university 
was a real power then may be seen by the reluctance 
of certain narrow absolutistic princes to permit their 
young subjects to go there, and by the frequency with 
which we find that the men of influence in public life 
and academic positions in the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century and the first of the nineteenth had been 
students at Gottingen. 

Stein stayed at Gottingen as a student for three and 
a half years. The visitor to the university town is 
shown, among the many tablets that mark the former 
residence of distinguished professors and students, 
two which indicate where Stein lived — one in the heart 
of the town on Weenderstrasse, and the other behind 
the present library. There is now no means of know- 
ing under what men he studied. His autobiography 
mentions especially among his limited circle of student 
friends Rehberg, later one of the most enlightened 
public men in the Hanover of the old regime, and 
Brandes, whose keen insight into the tendencies of his 
time makes his monographs one of the most interesting 
sources for the public opinion of North Germany in 
tjie early years of the French Revolution.* Stein 
studied law as his parents wished — Putter at Gottingen 

*Gooch, ** Germany and the French Revolution,'' Chapter III. 
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was then the great authority on imperial institutions — 
and continued and developed his interest in English 
history and made himself familiar with * * English sta- 
tistical, economic and political works,'' which he dis- 
cussed with his fellow students in their walks on the 
wall about Gottingen/ The library at Gottingen, due 
to the connection between Hanover and England, was 
undoubtedly then, as it is now, an excellent place for 
feeding such interests. Professor Schlozer by his stim- 
ulating and unconventional courses in history and 
geography, and by his recently founded periodical on 
contemporary history and politics, had created an at- 
mosphere in which young men of Stein's type would 
have their outlook broadened and their interest in 
affairs strengthened and deepened.® But of all this 
Stein says nothing in his autobiography or in his let- 
ters, except the reference to his study of law and Eng- 
lish history. In his case, as in that of Bismarck at the 
same university a half century later, the biographer 
has no evidence on which to base any genesis of opin- 
ions as a result of this or that professor's teachings. 
**Some of the faculty are ridiculous," he wrote his 
mother, ** while others have solid qualities and are ex- 
cellent fellows. ' ' Of one thing we are definitely assured 
by his own words as well as by every act of his later 
life, that he had no interest in metaphysics and philo- 
sophical systems. Rousseau and his ideas were ever 
anathema to him, and even in his later life Kant and 

5 Adam Smith's *' Wealth of Nations '' appeared in 1776. There was 
a German translation of Volume I in the same year. The Gottinger 
Gelehrte Anzeiger reviewed Smith in 1777, and a course of lectures on 
him was announced at Gottingen in the winter semester of 1777-78. 
Cf. Rae, ''Adam Smith,'' p. 360. 

« See article by G. S. Ford in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, VIII, 145-176. 
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Fichte and the men who made the classical age of Ger- 
man literature were far from the world of realities in 
which he lived. Despite all his protestations, however, 
he was like them a man of ideas and ideals. ' To hi m 
the controlling thing was character, moral fiber alon e 
TYifl/jlQ^gjnffTi>fl f^fijjpi flj^^ i/lon a worth whil e. Nor is there 

anywhere in his youthfnl interests or aptitudes any in- 
dication of interest in literature as such. 

His correspondence with his mother and the letters 
of his tutor show a young man of early maturity some- 
what opinionated in the way that young men prepared 
in isolation are apt to be opinionated. He did not like 
his tutor, and his mother 's letters were needed to keep 
him in subordination. He went his own way, applying 
himself with industry to his tasks but unawed by pro- 
fessors. He takes occasion in his letters to comment on 
the character of his brothers with a freedom and objec- 
tivity that reminds one of Napoleon 's youthful estimate 
of his brother Joseph, only in the case of Stein there 
had been no paternal visit from which to derive his 
astonishingly mature opinions. Chance acquaintances 
fell under the same merciless analysis, a mercilessness 
in the judgment of character which is clearly as char- 
acteristic of the boy as it was of the man. Stein 
had in him no elements of the courtier and was rather 
given by nature to extreme statements, partly as a 
result of his early training in an isolation in which 
he had had only his own views to consider. His 
tutor, though troubled by Stein's youthful egotism 
and willfulness and by his blunt and paradoxical ut- 
terances, acknowledges in his letters to the mother 
the developing genius in his young charge. **He will 
certainly be a great man,'* but **I am still doubtful 
about his kindheartedness. ' ' Years later his fellow 
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student, Behberg, in his sympathies nearer to Stein 
than any prying tutor, wrote a sketch of him as he 
remembered him then. ** There was in all his feel- 
ings something intense. But what an intensity ! Am- 
bition in him was most naturally subordinated to his 
lively and unyielding feeling for all that was great, 
noble, and beautiful. He was bound to the few to whom 
he gave himself through their sharing in his senti- 
ments, and anyone thus chosen could not help but love 
him deeply in return. Thus I spent a year and a half 
with him at the University and formed a connection 
that was to last a lifetime. ' ^ 

Stein left the University at Easter 1773, without 
taking a degree. He had put in his last semester at 
Gottingen in direct preparation for an understanding 
of the complicated legal system with which he must be 
familiar. His first step was three months spent at 
Wetzlar, the prosy little town in the Lahn valley now 
best remembered because of its connection with the 
scene of Goethe's early life and immortalized in the 
* * Sorrows of Werther. ' ' It was then a free imperial 
city and the seat of the Imperial Supreme Court, the 
Reichskammergericht. Here he put himself under the 
tutelage of a capable Assessor, a sort of assistant 
judge. Despite this favorable circumstance he found 
the red tape and formalism of a court which was de- 
cades behind in the making of decisions which when 
made seemed to decide nothing, exceedingly boresome 
and the life in town despite some pretty girls was 
deadly dull. The net result on a temperament so im- 
patient and direct as young Stein's was a repugnance 
to the whole complicated procedure of imperial courts • 
and laws. He was now ready for the next step in his\\ 
preparat ion for a le gal career — a visit to the prinoipali- "^ 
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ties of the Germany of that day and to the three cen- 
ters through which sluggishly pulsed the judicial, ad- 
ministrative, and legislative life of the moribund ' ' Holy 
Eoman Empire of the German People. ' ' 

From Wetzlar he went up the Rhine valley, visiting 
during the winter of 1777-78 at Mainz, the capital of 
the great archbishopric whose ecclesiastical prince, the 
Chancellor of the Empire, was the chief ofl&cial under 
the Emperor. From Mainz he visited, in company with 
young von Reden, a Hanoverian later prominent in 
the diplomatic service of his native state, the cities of 
Mannheim, Darmstadt, Stuttgart, Munich, and parts 
of France. Lehmann, in his great biography of Stein, 
reproduces in part a letter from a family friend to the 
mother which is a testimonial to the favorable im- 
pression created by the young nobleman, already strik- 
ing in appearance, ready and full certain in his judg- 
ments, and displaying a remarkable breadth of knowl- 
edge. The flattering tribute of this friend is concluded 
by a wise sentence : ' ' Inactivity may ruin him, but a 
life of activity may make a great man of him. ' ' 

Two months were then passed at Regensburg on the 
Danube, the seat of the Imperial Diet, whose legisla- 
tive inaction did not impress Stein any more favorably 
than had the lumbering methods of the law courts 
at Wetzlar. By the winter of 1779 he had found his 
way to the third center of imperial administrative in- 
action, Vienna, the imperial residence and the seat of 
the Imperial Council. Here he passed nine months en- 
joying, as he tells us, rather the social side of life in 
Vienna than giving himself to serious study. Never- 
theless a stay in the Austrian capital at just this time 
could not have been without effect. At this time the 
Prussian army under Frederick the Great was facing 
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an Austrian army in the field, the subject of conten- 
tion being Frederick's determination to defend the 
Empire against the wide reaching schemes of Joseph 
II for the annexation of large parts of Bavaria to the 
Austrian dominions. Stein's itinerary had taken him 
to just those centers, Munich, Mainz, Regensburg and 
Vienna, where the discussion of Joseph's policy must 
have been a most burning question and the policy itself 
a source of real apprehension. 

The years of travel had ripened Stein, not for the 
career of a judge who might, like his soldier brother, 
enter the Austrian administrative or diplomatic 
service, but to a decision to put his talents at the 
service of Austria 's great rival, the northern kingdom 
of Prussia. It was a momentous decision and the rea- 
sons for it lie in the effect on Stein 's active and ener- 
getic mind of the sight he had had at Wetzlar, Regens- 
burg, and Vienna of the inefficiency and cramping limi- 
tations of any career which had to do with the old 
Empire. It would be a strong and daring swimmer 
who could plunge into such stagnant waters and keep 
himself free from being enmeshed and drawn under 
forever by the rank growth of petty officialism, grasp- 
ing political interests and clogging formalism. Stein 
turned his back on all these and in the winter of 1780 ^ 
he made his way to Berlin. Here was life and pur- 
pose — a state that had made all the recent history in 
Germany worth making. At the head of it was the 
greatest statesman and general the HohenzoUern 
dynasty had yet produced, Frederick II. For forty 
years his genius had dominated the Germany of the 
eighteenth century and drawn the admiration and ex- 
cited the pride even of that part of Germany which 
opposed him. At this very time, when he had success- 
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fully balked the plans of Joseph II of Austria for 
Bavaria, Frederick enjoyed as never before the homage 
of all the German states, which saw in him, as did Stein, 
who had admired him from early college days, the real 
defender of the Empire. Since 1774 Stein was the 
destined head of his house and the inheritor of its scat- 
tered estates. Could he find any better protection for 
his interests or any more attractive career than the 
service of the greatest of German princes ? It was into 
Prussian service that his elder brother had entered a 
year before. Stein's decision was for a career in 
Prussia. 

The decision was his own, as he assures us, and one to 
which he brought over his family, who inclined to the 
Austrian service. He must have had the matter in his 
mind before he went to Vienna, for his mother, early 
in January, 1779, had written directly to Frederick on 
behalf of her favorite son asking that a place be given 
him in the Prussian diplomatic service. Frederick re- 
plied that he could not give a position to a young man 
whom he had not seen. But Stein did not present him- 
self until after he had fully matured his decision — 
after he had seen all he cared to of Eegensburg and 
Vienna. He was then appointed without the usual state 
examinations, not to the diplomatic career his mother 
had requested but to a position as chamberlain. He 
attended, as a result of special arrangements in his 
favor, the sessions of the government commission in 
charge of mines and mining and acted as a sort of 
corresponding secretary. The advantage of his new 
position was that it brought him directly under the 
ey^-LuP TTtiiiiitr^ the minister in charge of this depart- 
ment. 

Stein never ceased to be grateful to Heinitz, who as 
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a friend of the family had made this favorable oppor- 
tunity for the young man. It ga ve him, as Heinitz i n- 
tended it should, the special trammg of the minister 
himself and saved Stein, as he came to realize thor- 
oughly, from becoming too involved in just that kind 
of petty official detail which he had felt overburdened 
the memory, crushed the spirit and stifled the creative 
power of the lawyers whom he had seen at Wetzlar. 



CHAPTER II 

FiBST Years in Pbussian Sebvice 

With ^ome men the biographer finds his task in the 
nice distinction of the crises which show the develop- 
ment of his character. Not so with Stein. What he is 
as a boy, he is as a man — ^proud, aggressive, quick in 
judgment, and tirelessly ehergetic in execution, self- 
contained and self-dependent, profoundly moral in life 
and in his attitude toward all questionsyTOut this 
Stein, the man, is effaced by Stein, the public servant. 
The periods in Stein's life around which the account 
of his career may be grouped chapter by chapter are 
begun and ended by some change in his oflScial status 
or some wider opportunity of public servic^/ These 
are almost the sole indications of transition or evolu- 
tion. His work is himself, and his personal utterances 
relate to what he is doing and not to what he is thinking 
of himself as the doer of public tasks. 

The first period in the career of Stein is from his 
entry into the Prussian service in 1780 to his recall to 
Berlin as minister of finance in 1804. These years span 
a quarter of a century, from his twenty-third to his 
forty-eighth year. It is twenty-five years of prepara- 
tion for work to come, and twenty-five years of work 
which, if it had never been crowned by his activity in 
the work of national regeneration, would have given 
him a name as one of the most distinguished provincial 
officials the Prussian service had known since its or- 
ganization. He would have lived in Prussian history 
and especially in the history of its Westphalian prov- 

18 
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inces as Hoym lives in the history of Silesia or Ludwig 
Mencken^ and Heinitz in the history of central bureau- 
cracy at Berlin. 

His appointment as chamberlain under Frederick 
the Great meant nothing, for the old king had no use 
for such court oflScials, but he was at liberty to assign* 
them to such service as he chose. It was Stein's good 
fortune to be placed in the department of mines and 
mining, which in its combination of practical and scien- 
tific work was eminently suited to a temperament which 
would have fretted itself into uselessness or revolt if 
confined to court life or the official green table. His 
good fortune was more than doubled by the fact that 
his chief was Heinitz, one of the best minds, strongest 
characters and most eflScient administrators in the 
Prussia of the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
Heinitz, like Stein, was not a Prussian. He had been 
drawn into the Prussian service by its greater oppor- 
tunities, ^fter having served in an administrative 
capacity in Brunswick and Saxony. In the latter king- 
dom, he had risen high in his special department, that 
of mines and mining, and had made himself a place 
in the scientific development of these industries by 
founding the first great school for mining engineers at 
Freiberg, near Dresden. He was himself a close stu- 
dent of those sciences upon which his department de- 
pended, and well informed in the subjects of economics, 
statistics, and administration. Endowed with the in- 
stincts of the scholar and teacher, he was a man of the 
first rank as an administrator, and with it all, a man 
of charming and attractive personality, deeply re- 
ligious, with a quick insight into the possibilities of the 
young men whom he gathered around him. When an 

1 The maternal grandfather of Bismarck. 
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assistant was wanted to help him reorganize a depart- 
ment or put a state enterprise on a paying basis, 
Heinitz knew the man he wanted. It is enough here 
to point out that the Prussian state owed to him as 
much as to anyone the services of Hardenberg and 
Stein. Among the ministers of Frederick the Great, 
who were chiefly recorders of the sovereign's will, 
Heinitz stands out as a minister with independent ideas 
and a program, which he steadily defended even though 
it cost him office and favor ; for Frederick, with his eyes 
upon the development of the power of Prussia as a 
military state, was averse to the economic program of 
Heinitz, who sought the justification of his measures in 
their effectiveness in awakening the deeper feelings of 
the nation's moral life. The king's political economy 
was chiefly mercantilistic and military. 

Thus it was that the independent young imperial 
knight, who had been drawn into Prussian service by 
reason of his belief that her ruler of that time was 
best representing real German interests, spent the first 
twenty years of his official life and shaped his admin- 
istrative ideals under the influence of the least Prus- 
sian, the least Frederickian, of Frederick the Great's 
ministers. The influence of Henitz on Stein can hard- 
ly be exaggerated, or perhaps it would be better to 
say that Henitz saw in the young man so clearly the 
possibility of a statesman with his own ideals, that 
it is all too easy to call influence that which was in 
reality the result of certain similarities between the 
two men. 

Stein's novitiate in the mining department, from 
1780 to 1784, were years of study, observation, travel 
and minor clerical duties. Long before the University 
of Berlin was founded, in 1810, it was possible to pur- 
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sue advanced work in the capital under the guidance of 
excellent teachers supported by the state. Thus Stein 
was able to acquire the needed scientific information 
by attending lectures on mineralogy, chemistry and 
physics. Through the wisdom and liberality of the 
minister and sovereign he accompanied the former 
on his tours of inspection, or was given leave of ab- 
sence to travel in company with some other young of- 
ficial through the provinces of Prussia and into the 
mining and industrial regions of other states of north 
Germany. In Poland, Silesia, Thuringia, Mansfield, 
West Friesland, Westphalia and Erz, and in the Harz 
mountains, he saw with his own eyes the methods and 
conditions in the coal, iron, copper, amber and peat 
industries of Frederick's domains. One characteristic 
condition only did the old king make in granting Stein 
these absences from Berlin, that was that he should 
report every month the results of his observation and 
study. These reports, still carefully preserved in the 
Prussian archives, are interesting proofs of Stein's 
powers of observation.^ 

The young official's progress in the knowledge of his 
department was fully rewarded by the promptness 
with which Heinitz secured his advancement. In a 
year he had been given a seat and vote in the com- 
mission to which he was attached. A year later, March 
1782, Heinitz had persuaded the reluctant Frederick 
that Stein had been so well prepared by his previous 
study and observation on his Austrian visit that he was 
far in advance of what his service in Prussia justified 
and should be made a superior chancellor for mines 
with the duty of supervising mines and mining in Thale 

2 Lehmann, his latest biographer, has examined them carefully for 
traces of self -revelation and political opinion, but the results are meager. 
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and Gettow in the Harz. In the same year Stein ob- 
tained leave of absence for travel and study, and the 
years 1782 to 1784 were spent in the Erz mpuntains, 
Thnringia and the Harz, with one year in the school 
of mines in Freiberg. These three years of study and 
travel wisely granted by the king and minister were 
well applied. His letters testify to the wide range of 
his interests in every phase of the economic life of all 
the areas he saw or about which he could learn by read- 
ing or conversation. Heinitz' troubles with the king 
and bureaucracy and the advance in his own special 
field in other countries led Stein to meditate leaving the 
Prussian service. But he put these thoughts aside. 
When he returned he was fully qualified technically for 
all further advancement that came to him in the de- 
partment of mines, indeed, Stein may be cited as one 
of the early examples of the scientifically trained of- 
ficial class which in the nineteenth century helped 
Prussia and Germany to take a conmaanding place in 
the world's material and commercial development 

In May, 1784, he took up his residence at Wetter in 
the county of Mark as head of the department of mines 
and mining in Westphalia and director of manufac- 
tures in Mark. Whether or not his proud spirit re- 
volted in tears when he first received money as salary, 
may safely be left undecided, but certain it is that he 
might well have rejoiced at such an opportunity to 
show his ability.^ It was a happy conjunction of cir- 
cumstances that put a young man of such independence 
and energy under such a minister as Heinitz and gave 
him such a field to work in as the detached almost 
foreign Westphalian provinces of Brandenburg-Prus- 

3 His salary was 1969 thalers with house rent and certain perquisites 
in fees. 
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sia. In his twenty years of service here. Stein de- 
veloped the ideas and eflSriency and revealed the char- 
acter which made him the one tti^iti to whom all classes 
turned as the savior of the state in the crisis after 
1806. 

This first appointment put him in direct supervision 
of the mines and manufactures in Mark^ Lingen and 
Bavensberg. As he rose in rank and his functions 
were extended he became the responsible representa- 
tive of the central government, of which he was still a 
member, over an area of about 4000 English square 
miles. It was, however, made up of the scattered land 
masses of which the county of Mark was the largest ; 
then in order of size came Cleves, Minden, Bavensberg, 
Gelders, Lingen, Mora and Tecklenburg, with a total 
population of over half a million — about one-tenth of 
the inhabitants of the Brandenburg-Prussia of that 
day. 

The region to which Stein was now transferred was 
the least Prussian, the least Frederickian, of anv of the 
provinces ruled over by Frederick the Great, BaeiaUy 
the inhabitants of the Westphalian provinces were 
more distinctly and thoroughly German than the Bran- 
denburgers or the i)eople of the distant duchy of Prus- 
sia. Slow-going, substantial, independent in thought 
and action, they were more like the Germans of Han- 
over or of "the Empire.'' as the smaller Bhine and 

uringian states were frequently caUed, than like the 
arkers or Prussians. Their economic life and po- 
litical organization were even more distinctly different 
from that of the other parts of Brandenburg-Prussia. 
Situated in a region rich in coal and iron deposits, 
they were largely employed in the development of min- 
ing and manufacture and interested in the construction 
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of the roads and waterways leading westward toward 
the Rhine and the markets of that region and of Hol- 
land. Those areas not interested in ore production 
and its manufactured products were prosperous in 
their agriculture, for the richer soil yielded a greater 
return than the sterile soil of the Mark, Pomerania or 
the Prussias. This prosperity was generally diffused, 
for here feudalism was known only in a modified form. 
There were few great noble estates, and the rule was 
the small holding and the independent cultivator who 
tilled his land and conducted domestic industries, to 
the scandal of the Prussian bureaucrats from Berlin 
accustomed as they were to rigidly insisting on the 
separation of city and country and the preservation 
to the former of all forms of industry. Serfdom had 
practically disappeared and the nobles ' privileges were 
limited and loosely held. The noble of the west had 
not joined hands with the monarchy as did the Marker, 
to preserve and extend his class privileges and make 
of his kind a Brahminlike caste. The general condition 
as it was when Stein left in 1804 is described by an 
inspector in the following terms: *^ Proximity, sim- 
ilar commercial interests and even a likeness of lan- 
guage to the rich provinces of Holland, the Lowlands, 
and the Rhine have drawn the inhabitants nearer to 
these foreign lands than is the case in other provinces ; 
their personal freedom, the older culture of these re- 
gions and the opportunity to obtain a good return for ^v* 
their raw and manufactured products have raised up' 
an exceptional national industry among them, and this 
has given the common man a greater degree of culture 
and prosperity. ' '* And this prosperity and culture they 
owed to their favorable situation and to their own 

*Leliinaim, "Stein," I, 90, footnote 4. 
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efforts, for FredeiidL and his predecessors had done 
little for them. The boasted lamdesvaterUche good will 
of the HohenzoUems stopped at the Weser. For the 
inhabitants in the provinces beyond they had neither 
subventions nor f riendlv interest. Frederick the Oreat 
had said of the people of Cleves, "They are the sub- 
jects from ^diom one may exj>ect the least advantage.''* 

It was the task of Heinitz and Stein to work an entire 
change in this attitude and the consequences that flk>wed 
from it. Loyally and successfully these two admin- 
istrators strove to develop and to make it an int^ral 
part of the monarchy.* 

One other feature of the Westphalian provinces, 
their preservation and practice of a considerable de- 
gree of self-government, is of prime importance to the 
biographers of Stein. The outlines of the develop- 
ment of the power of the HohenzoUem dynasty are so 
clear, the porats to be emphasized are so evident, that 

< The eonneetioii of this area with the House of HohensdUem dated 
from the serenteenth century and had only been acknowledged after 
long and troubled negotiations with a rival dynasty and bitter straggles 
with local estates. Separated from all direct connection with the oentral 
land masses by the intervening possessions of the Elector of Hesse, the 
Duchy of Brunswick, and other small independent states, they had 
always been treated by Frederick as territory whose military defense 
had never been in any sense a part of the strategy of his wars. Indeed, 
Frederick's administration in the matter of the army and taxes had 
been so distinctly concentrated upon the development and defense of 
the central and eastern provinces that the Westphalian area had, from 
the Berlin standpoint, somewhat the character of foreign territory. It 
was Henitz who ruled here, with Stein working at first imder him, and 
then as his successor. Hintze in Hist, Zeit,, 1905, 418£f. Lehmann, I, 
87iF. Wm. Stolze gives some accoimt of Stein, with less emphasis on 
this differentiation of the Westphalian area, in his essay on ''Zwei 
preussisehe Oberprasidenten in Bheinland-Westphalen im 18. Jahrhim- 
dert," in ''Studien imd Versuche — ^Max Lenz gewidmet,'' Berlin, 1910, 
pp. 207-263. 
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writers who consider its history are likely to empha- 
size so strongly the centralizing and autocratic power 
of the sovereign in an ideally organized military bu- 
reaucratic state, that it takes a complete readjustment 
of preconceived ideas to bring the reader to an idea 
of the working state which, with all its centralization, 
was still very decentralized and, with all its bureaucracy 
and administrative machinery operated from Berlin, 
still preserved in nooks and crannies some elements of 
self-government. True the old provincial estates in 
Cleves-Mark had had their claws drawn by the Great 
Elector, but they still existed and it was still necessary 
to give kem consideration in order to rule in peace and 
comfort. 

The essential political difference between the inhab- 
itants of the western provinces and the older pos- 
MessioiiB of the HohenzoUerns was the fact that in the 
^Westphalian provinces all were immediate citizens of 
the state. The feudal anomaly so prevalent in the cen- 
tral and eastern provinces, by which the state recog- 
nized the power of the nobles over the serfs and peas- 
ants and of the gilds over the citizens in the cities, had 
never existed here, and the attempt to introduce it had 
failed utterly Elsewhere the peasant, free or serf, 
was for most purposes the direct subject of the feudal 
lord, not of the king. To all intents, except that of fill- 
ing the ranks of the army and collecting certain taxes, 
the state ended with the feudal lord or the gild organi- 
zation. It was the lord who exercised judicial and 
police power over the peasant and to whom the peasant 
took the oath of allegiance. In the west, with few excep- 
tions and those of recent introduction, the old German 
liberties were preserved. Here peasant and lord and 
burgher were alike citizens of the state and subjects of 
the king. 
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The oondnsion mast not be drawn that all were rep- 
resented alike in the provincial estates of the varions 
districts, for the diminntive Mors, with its 125 Tlnglish 
square miles, and East Frisia were the only provinces 
where the peasants had representatives. In the others, 
and i)articalarly in the joint estates of Cleves-Mark, 
the cities and nobles alone were represented and the 
latter in such numbers that they were in control at the 
yearly sessions and dominated the commission which 
sat in the interims. ''What gives these Estates a posi- 
tion in the history of Prussia is the fact that they had 
maintained through the age of absolute monarchy the 
three fundamental rights of periodical meetings, the 
right to approve taxes, and to cooperate in legislative 
matters. ' " These had been guaranteed to them by the 
Great Elector in 1661 and religiously guarded by them 
against the autocracy of his successors. Besides the 
provincial estates there were regular meetings of the 
landholders (Geerbten) in each community including 
the peasantry, who regulated their own affairs and 
chose their own officials. The process of government 
here was in most things a matter of conference between 
the representatives of the central administration, the 
Chamber of War and Domain, and the representatives 
of the provincial or local government.® The whole sub- 
ject of taxation was considered annually in the pro- 
vincial estates and readjustments as to amounts made 
between various communities and then in the local as- 
semblies between the various units composing them. 
The discussions were real and took account of the dis- 
asters by fire, flood, or failure of crops which might 

f Lflhmann, ''Stein" I, 98. On the decline in the attendance of the 
nobles and other details of local government, cf. ibid, 1, pp. 103-105. 
• Ports, I, 26. 
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make it necessary to shift the amount paid in a com- 
munity in the previous year to the tax apportionment 
of the more fortunate parishes. 

y^s one of the representatives of the central govern- 
ment at Berlin, it was Stein's duty to attend these an- 
nual meetings and confer at first with the local govern- 
ments, and then as his powers were increased with the 
larger provincial representative bodies. This ex- 
perience gave him, as no other assignment could have 
done, an intimate acquaintance with the possibilities 
for self-government in a people who owed their al- 
legiance to one of the most absolute of European mon- 
archiesyr 

Though he fretted and chafed under the delays in 
which it involved a man so decisive and impetuous as 
he was, it strengthened him in the principles already 
well developed as a member and descendant of members 
of the imperial knights, who considered their own af- 
fairs in their own diets. It served to confirm the 
eighteenth century philosophic views with which he 
was familiar and to give him an exemplification of Ger- 
man institutions not unlike those he so much admired 
in the history of England. By every instinct of birth 
and training, by official association with such an inde- 
pendent non-Prussian chief as Heinitz, and by two de- 
cades of service in the least Prussian of the Hohen- 
zoUern possessions. Stein was fitted to direct the for- 
tunes of his adopted land from the standpoint not of 
her history and social traditions, but rather from the 
standpoint of Germany and humanity. 

Baron Stein's successful career in the Westphalian 
provinces is indicated, in part, by the official promo- 

»Lelmiann, I, 251-252. 
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tions which came to him/® In the last six years he was j / 
practically the Prussian governor over the area de-' 
fined above with the exception of East Frisia, which was 
allowed to maintain its separate government. In all, 
the territory under Stein after 1796 was about four- 
fifths that of the state of Connecticut. 

Stein's activity during this period was conditioned 
by three circumstances each of which set him problems. 
They were the character of the provinces and their in- 
dustries, the financial and taxation plans and necessi- 
ties of the central administration, and the French Revo- 
lution. 

As a good administrator scientifically trained for 
just the problems this region offered. Stein 's attention 
was much directed to the proper methods of mining 
and manufacturing with a view to increasing the 
products, conserving the natural resources, and secur- 
ing better access to the markets by . improving the 
roads and canals. In these matters the county of 
Mark, with its coal and ore beds, was throughout his 
activity in Westphalia his chief interest. These mines 
were of extreme importance to the Prussian kings," 

10 At the end of October, 1786, he was made superior privy councillor 
for mines, a year later he was second director of war and domain for 
Gleyes-Mark, and in July, 1788, he was made first director, with general 
ropervision over mines, manufactures, salt production, and the construc- 
tion of roads and waterways. In 1793 he was made president of the 
Chambers of War and Domain for Oleves-Mark, with the duty of at- 
tending, as the royal representative, the sessions of their combined pro- 
vineial estates. His residence was changed from Wetter to Hamm, and 
then to Gleves, and his salary was almost triple that first given him. In 
June, 1796, on the recommendation of Heinitz, he was made superior 
president of all the Westphalian Chambers of War and Domain with 
the specifie duty of visiting all the provinces a stated number of times 
eaeh year. His residence was fixed at Minden, where he remained until 
other duties called him away in 1802. 

11 Ever since the Colden Bull of Charles IV in 1356, and probably 
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assistant was wanted to help him reorganize a depart- 
ment or put a state enterprise on a paying basis, 
Heinitz knew the man he wanted. It is enough here 
to point out that the Prussian state owed to him as 
much as to anyone the services of Hardenberg and 
Stein. Among the ministers of Frederick the Great, 
who were chiefly recorders of the sovereign's will, 
Heinitz stands out as a minister with independent ideas 
and a program, which he steadily defended even though 
it cost him office and favor ; for Frederick, with his eyes 
upon the development of the power of Prussia as a 
military state, was averse to the economic program of 
Heinitz, who sought the justification of his measures in 
their effectiveness in awakening the deeper feelings of 
the nation's moral life. The king's political economy 
was chiefly mercantilistic and military. 

Thus it was that the independent young imperial 
knight, who had been drawn into Prussian service by 
reason of his belief that her ruler of that time was 
best representing real German interests, spent the first 
twenty years of his official life and shaped his admin- 
istrative ideals under the influence of the least Prus- 
sian, the least Frederickian, of Frederick the Great's 
ministers. The influence of Henitz on Stein can hard- 
ly be exaggerated, or perhaps it would be better to 
say that Henitz saw in the young man so clearly the 
possibility of a statesman with his own ideals, that 
it is all too easy to call influence that which was in 
reality the result of certain similarities between the 
two men. 

Stein's novitiate in the mining department, from 
1780 to 1784, were years of study, observation, travel 
and minor clerical duties. Long before the University 
of Berlin was founded, in 1810, it was possible to pur- 
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sue advanced work in the capital under the guidance of 
excellent teachers supported by the state. Thus Stein 
was able to acquire the needed scientific information 
by attending lectures on mineralogy, chemistry and 
physics. Through the wisdom and liberality of the 
minister and sovereign he accompanied the former 
on his tours of inspection, or was given leave of ab- 
sence to travel in company with some other young of- 
ficial through the provinces of Prussia and into the 
mining and industrial regions of other states of north 
Germany. In Poland, Silesia, Thuringia, Mansfield, 
West Friesland, Westphalia and Erz, and in the Harz 
mountains, he saw with his own eyes the methods and 
conditions in the coal, iron, copper, amber and peat 
industries of Frederick's domains. One characteristic 
condition only did the old king make in granting Stein 
these absences from Berlin, that was that he should 
report every month the results of his observation and 
study. These reports, still carefully preserved in the 
Prussian archives, are interesting proofs of Stein's 
powers of observation.^ 

The young official's progress in the knowledge of his 
department was fully rewarded by the promptness 
with which Heinitz secured his advancement. In a 
year he had been given a seat and vote in the com- 
mission to which he was attached. A year later, March 
1782, Heinitz had persuaded the reluctant Frederick 
that Stein had been so well prepared by his previous 
study and observation on his Austrian visit that he was 
far in advance of what his service in Prussia justified 
and should be made a superior chancellor for mines 
with the duty of supervising mines and mining in Thale 

zLehmann, his latest biographer, has examined them carefully for 
traces of self -revelation and political opinion, but the results are meager. 
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and Gettow in the Harz. In the same year Stein ob- 
tained leave of absence for travel and study, and the 
years 1782 to 1784 were spent in the Erz mpuntains, 
Thuringia and the Harz, with one year in the school 
of mines in Freiberg. These three years of study and 
travel wisely granted by the king and minister were 
well applied. His letters testify to the wide range of 
his interests in every phase of the economic life of all 
the areas he saw or about which he could learn by read- 
ing or conversation. Heinitz' troubles with the king 
and bureaucracy and the advance in his own special 
field in other countries led Stein to meditate leaving the 
Prussian service. But he put these thoughts aside. 
When he returned he was fully qualified technically for 
all further advancement that came to him in the de- 
partment of mines, indeed, Stein may be cited as one 
of the early examples of the scientifically trained of- 
ficial class which in the nineteenth century helped 
Prussia and Germany to take a commanding place in 
the world's material and commercial development 

In May, 1784, he took up his residence at Wetter in 
the county of Mark as head of the department of mines 
and mining in Westphalia and director of manufac- 
tures in Mark. Whether or not his proud spirit re- 
volted in tears when he first received money as salary, 
may safely be left undecided, but certain it is that he 
might well have rejoiced at such an opportunity to 
show his ability.^ It was a happy conjunction of cir- 
cumstances that put a young man of such independence 
and energy under such a minister as Heinitz and gave 
him such a field to work in as the detached almost 
foreign Westphalian provinces of Brandenburg-Prus- 

3 His salary was 1969 thalers with house rent and certain perquisites 
in fees. 
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sia. In his twenty years of service here, Stein de- 
veloped the ideas and efficiency and revealed the char- 
acter which made him the one man to whom all classes 
turned as the savior of the state in the crisis after 
1806. 

This first appointment put him in direct supervision 
of the mines and manufactures in Mark, Lingen and 
Ravensberg. As he rose in rank and his functions 
were extended he became the responsible representa- 
tive of the central government, of which he was still a 
member, over an area of about 4000 English square 
miles. It was, however, made up of the scattered land 
masses of which the county of Mark was the largest; 
then in order of size came Cleves, Minden, Ravensberg, 
Gelders, Lingen, Mora and Tecklenburg, with a total 
population of over half a million — about one-tenth of 
the inhabitants of the Brandenburg-Prussia of that 
day. 

The region to which Stein was now transferred was 
the least Prussian, the least Frederickian, of any of the 
provinces ruled over by Frederick the Great. Racially 
the inhabitants of the Westphalian provinces were 
more distinctly and thoroughly German than the Bran- 
denburgers or the people of the distant duchy of Prus- 
sia. Slow-going, substantial, independent in thought 
and action, they were more like the Germans of Han- 
over or of ''the Empire," as the smaller Rhine and 

huringian states were frequently called, than like the 

arkers or Prussians. Their economic life and po- 
litical organization were even more distinctly different 
from that of the other parts of Brandenburg-Prussia. 
Situated in a region rich in coal and iron deposits, 
they were largely employed in the development of min- 
ing and manufacture and interested in the construction 
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of the roads and waterways leading westward toward 
the Rhine and the markets of that region and of Hol- 
land. Those areas not interested in ore production 
and its manufactured products were prosperous in 
their agriculture, for the richer soil yielded a greater 
return than the sterile soil of the Mark, Pomerania or 
the Prussias. This prosperity was generally diffused, 
for here feudalism was known only in a modified form. 
There were few great noble estates, and the rule was 
the small holding and the independent cultivator who 
tilled his land and conducted domestic industries, to 
the scandal of the Prussian bureaucrats from Berlin 
accustomed as they were to rigidly insisting on the 
separation of city and country and the preservation 
to the former of all forms of industry. Serfdom had 
practically disappeared and the nobles ' privileges were 
limited and loosely held. The noble of the west had 
not joined hands with the monarchy as did the Marker, 
to preserve and extend his class privileges and make 
of his kind a Brahminlike caste. The general condition 
as it was when Stein left in 1804 is described by an 
inspector in the following terms: ** Proximity, sim- 
ilar commercial interests and even a likieness of lan- 
guage to the rich provinces of Holland, the Lowlands, 
and the Rhine have drawn the inhabitants nearer to 
these foreign lands than is the case in other provinces ; 
their personal freedom, the older culture of these re- 
gions and the opportunity to obtain a good return for 
their raw and manufactured products have raised up' 
an exceptional national industry among them, and this 
has given the common man a greater degree of culture 
and prosperity. ' '* And this prosperity and culture they 
owed to their favorable situation and to their own 

*Lehlnann, "Stein," I, 90, footnote 4. 
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efforts, for Frederick and his predecessors had done 
little for them. The boasted landesvdterliche good will 
of the HohenzoUerns stopped at the Weser. For the 
inhabitants in the provinces beyond they had neither 
subventions nor friendly interest. Frederick the Great 
had said of the people of Cleves, ''They are the sub- 
jects from whom one may expect the least advantage.'" 

It was the task of Heinitz and Stein to work an entire 
change in this attitude and the consequences that flowed 
from it. Loyally and successfully these two admin- 
istrators strove to develop and to make it an integral 
part of the monarchy.® 

One other feature of the Westphalian provinces, 
their preservation and practice of a considerable de- 
gree of self-government, is of prime importance to the 
biographers of Stein. The outlines of the develop- 
ment of the power of the Hohenzollem dynasty are so 
clear, the points to be emphasized are so evident, that 

5 Ibid,, I, 94. 

« The connection of this area with the House of Hohenzollem dated 
from the seventeenth century and had only been acknowledged after 
long and troubled negotiations with a rival dynasty and bitter struggles 
with local estates. Separated from all direct connection with the central 
land masses by the intervening possessions of the Elector of Hesse, the 
Duchy of Brunswick, and other small independent states, they had 
always been treated by Frederick as territory whose military defense 
had never been in any sense a part of the strategy of his wars. Indeed, 
Frederick's administration in the matter of the army and taxes had 
been so distinctly concentrated upon the development and defense of 
the central and eastern provinces that the Westphalian area had, from 
the Berlin standpoint, somewhat the character of foreign territory. It 
was Henitz who ruled here, with Stein working at first under him, and 
then as his successor. Hintze in Hist, Zeit,, 1905, 418ff. Lehmann, I, 
87ff. Wm. Stolze gives some account of Stein, with less emphasis on 
this differentiation of the Westphalian area, in his essay on ^'Zwei 
preussische Oberprasidenten in Bheinland-Westphalen im 18. Jahrhun- 
dert," in ^'Studien und Versuche — Max Lenz gewidmet,'^ Berlin, 1910, 
pp. 207-263. 
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writers who consider its history are likely to empha- 
size so strongly the centralizing and autocratic power 
of the sovereign in an ideally organized military bu- 
reaucratic state, that it takes a complete readjustment 
of preconceived ideas to bring the reader to an idea 
of the working state which, with all its centralization, 
was still very decentralized and, with all its bureaucracy 
and administrative machinery operated from Berlin, 
still preserved in nooks and crannies some elements of 
self-government. True the old provincial estates in 
Cleves-Mark had had their claws drawn by the Great 
Elector, but they still existed and it was still necessary 
to give them consideration in order to rule in peace and 
comfort. 

The essential political difference between the inhab- 
itants of the western provinces and the older pos- 
y^essions of the HohenzoUerns was the fact that in the 
^Westphalian provinces all were inunediate citizens of 
the state. The feudal anomaly so prevalent in the cen- 
tral and eastern provinces, by which the state recog- 
nized the power of the nobles over the serfs and peas- 
ants and of the gilds over the citizens in the cities, had 
never existed here, and the attempt to introduce it had 
failed utterlj^ Elsewhere the peasant, free or serf, 
was for most purposes the direct subject of the feudal 
lord, not of the king. To all intents, except that of fill- 
ing the ranks of the army and collecting certain taxes, 
the state ended with the feudal lord or the gild organi- 
zation. It was the lord who exercised judicial and 
police power over the peasant and to whom the peasant 
took the oath of allegiance. In the west, with few excep- 
tions and those of recent introduction, the old German 
liberties were preserved. Here peasant and lord and 
burgher were alike citizens of the state and subjects of . 
the king. 
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The conclusion must not be drawn that all were rep- 
resented alike in the provincial estates of the various 
districts, for the diminutive Mors, with its 125 English 
square miles, and East Frisia were the only provinces 
where the peasants had representatives. In the others, 
and particularly in the joint estates of Cleves-Mark, 
the cities and nobles alone were represented and the 
latter in such numbers that they were in control at the 
yearly sessions and dominated the commission which 
sat in the interims. ''What gives these Estates a posi- 
tion in the history of Prussia is the fact that they had 
maintained through the age of absolute monarchy the 
three fundamental rights of periodical meetings, the 
right to approve taxes, and to cooperate in legislative 
matters. ' " These had been guaranteed to them by the 
Great Elector in 1661 and religiously guarded by them 
against the autocracy of his successors. Besides the 
provincial estates there were regular meetings of the 
landholders (Geerbten) in each community including 
the peasantry, who regulated their own affairs and 
chose their own officials. The process of government 
here was in most things a matter of conference between 
the representatives of the central administration, the 
Chamber of War and Domain, and the representatives 
of the provincial or local government.® The whole sub- 
ject of taxation was considered annually in the pro- 
vincial estates and readjustments as to amounts made 
between various communities and then in the local as- 
semblies between the various units composing them. 
The discussions were real and took account of the dis- 
asters by fire, flood, or failure of crops which might 

TLelunann, ''Stein" I, 98. On the decline in the attendance of the 
nobles and other details of local government, cf. ihid. I, pp. 103-105. 
s Pertz, I, 26. 
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make it necessary to shift the amount paid in a com- 
munity in the previous year to the tax apportionment 
of the more fortunate parishes. 
i^s one of the representatives of the central govern- 
ment at Berlin, it was Stein's duty to attend these an- 
nual meetings and confer at first with the local govern- 
ments, and then as his powers were increased with the 
larger provincial representative bodies. This ex- 
perience gave him, as no other assignment could have 
done, an intimate acquaintance with the possibilities 
for self-government in a people who owed their al- 
legiance to one of the most absolute of European mon- 
archiesyr 

Though he fretted and chafed under the delays in 
which it involved a man so decisive and impetuous as 
he was, it strengthened him in the principles already 
well developed as a member and descendant of members 
of the imperial knights, who considered their own af - 
fairs in their own diets. It served to confirm the 
eighteenth century philosophic views with which he 
was familiar and to give him an exemplification of Ger- 
man institutions not unlike those he so much admired 
in the history of England. By every instinct of birth 
and training, by official association with such an inde- 
pendent non-Prussian chief as Heinitz, and by two de- 
cades of service in the least Prussian of the Hohen- 
zoUern possessions. Stein was fitted to direct the for- 
tunes of his adopted land from the standpoint not of 
her history and social traditions, but rather from the 
standpoint of Germany and humanity. 

Baron Stein's successful career in the Westphalian 
provinces is indicated, in part, by the official promo- 

oLehmann, I, 251-252. 
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tions which came to him/® In the last six years he was j / 
practically the Prussian governor over the area de-' 
fined above with the exception of East Frisia, which was 
allowed to maintain its separate government. In all, 
the territory under Stein after 1796 was about four- 
fifths that of the state of Connecticut. 

Stein's activity during this period was conditioned 
by three circumstances each of which set him problems. 
They were the character of the provinces and their in- 
dustrieSy the financial and taxation plans and necessi- 
ties of the central administration, and the French Revo- 
lution. 

As a good administrator scientifically trained for 
just the problems this region offered. Stein 's attention 
was much directed to the proper methods of mining 
and manufacturing with a view to increasing the 
products, conserving the natural resources, and secur- 
ing better access to the markets by . improving the 
roads and canals. In these matters the county of 
Mark, with its coal and ore beds, was throughout his 
activity in Westphalia his chief interest. These mines 
were of extreme importance to the Prussian kings,^^ 

10 At the end of October, 1786, he was made superior privy councillor 
for mines, a year later he was second director of war and domain for 
Gleyes-Mark, and in July, 1788, he was made first director, with general 
sapervision over mines, manufactures, salt production, and the construc- 
tion of roads and waterways. In 1793 he was made president of the 
Chambers of War and Domain for Oleves-Mark, with the duty of at- 
tending, as the royal representative, the sessions of their combined pro- 
vincial estates. His residence was changed from Wetter to Hamm, and 
then to Gleves, and his salary was almost triple that first given him. In 
June, 1796, on the recommendation of Heinitz, he was made superior 
president of all the Westphalian Chambers of War and Domain with 
the specifie duty of visiting all the provinces a stated number of times 
eaeh year. His residence was fixed at Minden, where he remained until 
other duties caUed him away in 1802. 

11 Ever since the Oolden Bull of Charles IV in 1356, and probably 
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though not to be compared with what they are today, 
for a glance at an historical map will show how much 
smaller the county of Mark was than the whole valley 
of the Ruhr in which are located the great deposits of 
coal and iron. The full value of these mines was 
just becoming evident during the very years when Stein 
was a provincial director, and the machinery was being 
invented, chiefly in England, which was to make pos- 
sibly a more facile extraction and utilization of the 
products of the mines. 

Stein found the whole mining and manufacturing 
situation in a very unsatisfactory condition. The 
mines were private enterprises and Se operators self- 
ishly and ignorantly exploited them without regard to 
the regalian interests of the state or the conservation 
of the resources by proper methods. Wage and labor 
conditions were determined by the self-interest of the 
proprietor or mine foreman. All this seemed shocking 
to one familiar with the advanced and successful prac- 
tice and better conditions in the mines of Saxony and 
Brunswick. Stein at once recommended that the gov- 
ernment inspectors, who were paid by the contributions 
of the individuals or corporations owning the mines, 
and had been treated by them as dependents, be ele- 

bef ore, the regalian rights of the electors in certain mineral products 
had prevailed against those of the Emperor, and mining law in Ger- 
many had developed in a direction quite different from that it has 
taken in America. The discovery of certain ores did not accrue to the 
benefit of the discoverer or to the< owner of the land, but to the state, 
or to the prince, who might conduct the mines as state enterprises or 
let the privilege of mining as a concession, or allow them to be worked 
by private persons, who paid the prince a fixed percent of the gross 
or net product as the case might be. This control over mines, salt 
included, was a very considerable source of income to the prince, and 
one in which he was fortunate if he had trained officials who guarded 
his interests from the exploiting tendencies of the concessionaires. 
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vated in authority and chosen for their character, so 
that the mine owners would trust them, submit their 
books and accounts to their inspection and follow their 
regulations as to methods/materials, and wage condi- 
tions. Everywhere he points to the better methods in 
neighboring lands as an example for Prussian mine 
operators and government mine inspectors to follow. 
Everywhere he shows the scientifically trained mind 
in the service of a great industry. And there shines 
through it all the Stein who put greater responsibility 
on men in the firm belief that they would rise to the 
occasion if given freedom in the exercise of their func- 
tions. Wherever he could he cut down official report 
making and red tape, and brought the ' * feather official, ' ' 
as the bureaucrats were called, into a working relation 
with the ** leather official," the actual operator of in- 
dustries. Although he worked with and depended on 
subordinates, he was constantly on inspection tours, 
seeing things with his own eyes and shaping his 
measures in the presence of actual conditions. 

Heinitz gave his favorite subordinate a free hand 
and firm support. Stein set to work, but it took all his 
energy and insistence to control the corporations and 
to get ^ firm grip on the miners * labor unions, which 
in Mark were at first strongly opposed to his regula- 
tions concerning wages. The former were graduaUy 
brought, not without a threat of forfeiting their mines, 
to see that their real interests were also the real in- 
terests of the state as Stein and his commissioners 
saw them. The miners were brought under discipline, 
for they did not care to migrate, though it was no great 
distance to the borders of Berg or Brunswick, and leave 
a state which granted them exemption from military 
service and opportunities for supplementing the mine 
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wages by labor in the factories or on the farm. On 
Stein's recommendation the laborers were conceded 
more self-government in the election of their officers 
and all difficulties were amicably settled. ^ The results 
justified ihe measures Stein took, for the poal output 
increased from 1,707,461 bushels in 1785 to 2,351,491 
in 1798, a little over one half of the latter amount 
being exported. The number of coal miners rose from 
1200 (ca.) in 1784 to 2085 in 1798." The total number 
of mines was apparently about 70. 

In the matter of manufactures the Prussia of Fred- 
erick the Great did not assume anything like ihe con- 
trol it exercised over the mines. There were state 
commissioners with what seem like extensive powers 
to anyone used to a system of unlimiated private in- 
dustry. These powers were chiefly advisory with the 
possibility always present that a police regulation 
from Berlin might be used to make their advice ef- 
fective. ^ These commissioners of manufactures, whose 
powers were increased at Stein's suggestion, worked 
under the Chamber of Domain. Their duties were to 
inspect factories monthly, suggest better methods, ar- 
bitrate differences between operators, attend the oper- 
ators ' conferences where prices were fixed, encourage 
new factories (a bounty was given for each new trip- 
hammer), encourage the immigration of skilled labor- 
ers, and do all they could to train up native artisans. 
To make themselves effective, they must be active, well 
informed, and free from selfish interest in any par- 
ticular factory. Stein's energy and example, for he 
was made one of their number, and Heinitz's ready 
adoption of his suggestions and keenness in selecting 
the right men to work with him, wholly rehabilitated 

12 Lehmann, I, 63, footnote. 
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this system of factory inspection, which had fallen into 
disrepute among the local entrepreneurs. Later Stein's 
functions were increased by the duty of seeing that the 
forests, upon which the furnaces had to depend in part 
for their fuel, were not recklessly exploited. 

Vexatious survivals of medievalism in the form of 
internal tolls and tariffs collected by private persons 
aiid corporations were swept away in the county of 
Lifark in 1796. All duties of this kind were henceforth 
collected at the borders in the form of a moderate 
protective tariff. The state supplanted these privi- 
leged tax collectors in the care of roads and canals. 
Stein pushed without cessation the work of bettering 
th<^'Buhr as a waterway and the construction of good 
roads out of its narrow valleys, for upon the excellence 
of these communications depended the facility of his 
districts in the importing of raw materials and the ex- 
porting of manufactured products. With character- 
istic thoroughness he visited southern France to in- 
spect canals there in order that the project he had in 
charge might be done in the best manner. In his auto- 
biography he cites with pride the waterways he im- 
proved and the roads he built — twenty German miles of 
. the latter in the county of Mark within four years. 
** All labor,'' he adds with justifiable satisfaction, **was 
. paid and no corvee dues used. ' ' He might have added 
. that the continuance of the work in this way was made 

• possible at times by the advances he made out of his 

• own private fortune. As one passes in review the 

• labors of this provincial administrator there involim- 
- tarily arises the thought of Turgot and of his labors 
. as an intendant in Limousin and his later career when 
. called from the provinces to Versailles to attempt in a 
. crisis the reform of the French state under a weak, ill- 
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informed, and badly advised king. One sees in Stein's 
career in Westphalia and in his later work as min- 
ister of Frederick William III enough to justify the 
epithet frequently applied to him of *Hhe Prussian 
Turgot/^ 

All the manifold duties enumerated above were a 
splendid training for Stein as an administrator, and 
seem, when one tries to think of an American federal 
official successfully performing them in such a district 
as the valley of the Schuylkill, more than enough to fill 
one man 's days with toil and trouble. But continental 
Europe and especially the territories of the Hohen- 
zoUerns had been trained to a more tractable attitude 
toward government inspection and control than Eng- 
lish speaking lands. Stein 's tasks were difficult by rea- 
son of the inefficient subordinates he had to use and 
the confusion and lawlessness before Heinitz and Stein 
took control, but they were not impossible.^^ They were 
a necessary part of the policy of Frederick the Great 's 
successors. Frederick William 11 (1786-97), and then 
Frederick William HI, were definitely interested in 
the work of their minister and his subordinates in these 
hitherto neglected provinces. This partially explains 
why Stein was called on by the central government to 
assimilate more closely the military and financial 
methods of his provinces to those of the rest of the 
kingdom^ 

It will be recalled by those familiar with the reign 
of Frederick William I (1713-40) that this great ad- 
ministrator, in his desire to fill the ranks of his precious 
army, had fallen (1733) upon a device called the ** can- 
ton system'' by which the kingdom was divided into dis- 
tricts or cantons and to each canton was assigned a 
regiment whose ranks were to be filled by conscripts 
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represented the disastrous effect on industry of taking 
the best artisans for life service or even twenty years 
with the king's colors, ultimately brought about con- 
cessi6ns from both the Estates and the king in which 
the Estates clearly seem to have won the better part. 
As a substitute for the previous indemnity paid the 
government for local exemption from conscription, the 
Estates were to enlist by volunteering a fixed number of 
recruits for only fifteen years ' service with the colors. 
The recruiting was to be in charge of the Estates and 
no one should be forced to serve. The number agreed 
upon was, for example, 150 for Cleves, and they could 
pay seventy-five thalers for each missing recruit. Sim- 
ilar compromises worked out by Stein were gradually 
adopted by the central government with the other ob- 
jecting provinces, and it was left for the events of the 
next twenty-five years to teach Stein and the West- 
phalians that the safety of Prussian national life after 
1789 rested upon universal military service. 

The subject of taxation, the best way to get the most 
out of a country not naturally wealthy, has always 
been a question of great importance to the Hohen- 
zollerns, second only to the subject on which they spent 
most of their income, the army. The decline of the old 
feudal sources and especially the insuflSciency of the in- 
come from the domain lands had led them in the seven- 
teenth century to concentrate their attention on the 
cities and the country districts as two units which 
ought, each in its own way, to contribute to the sup- 
port of the state. For each they devised a special tax. 
For the cities there was a consumption tax collected 
generally at the city gates on food products brought 
in to the citizens, while the country districts paid a 
land tax or Contribution. Exemptions in favor of the 
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nobility were made in both taxes. The development 
of the taxes had carried with it special governmental 
efforts to draw a sharp line between the city and the 
conntry and to compel all citizens following any hand- 
work or doing any trading or manufacturing to move 
into the cities. This system with all its petty regula- 
tions and infinite inconveniences had been thoroughly 
developed in the central provinces, and had become 
almost a fetish with the officials trained there for gov- 
ernmental service. The Westphalian provinces, where 
many peasant farmers and miners found it practicable 
to carry on domestic industries under their own roof 
in times of slack employment, had never experienced 
the system in its entirety, although the government of- 
ficials at Berlin still clung to the idea that it must some 
day be applied in this region. Frederick the Great 
after various maneuvers had finally contented himself 
with a protective tariff and a fixed payment from the 
provinces raised by their own modified form of the 
taxes. His successor was anxious to see reforms in 
this as in army matters. 
^ Heinitz, whose physiocratic theories had long been 
at war with the mercantilism and absurdities of the 
Frederickian financial system, put Stein at the head of 
a commission to investigate and report on such changes 
in taxation as seemed best for his provinces. On this 
commission, and at various other times until his trans- 
fer to larger duties, Stein was an effective force in 
securing needed modification. Many times his efforts 
in favor of more enlightened economic regulations and 
freer trade were laid aside by the slothful cabinet ad- 
visers, or pigeon-holed and not answered for a year or 
two and then nothing would be done. But the 
vigorous support of Heinitz and the good sense of 
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Frederick William II, when matters were brought di- 
rectly before him, enabled Stein to win both the central 
government and local interests over to one innovation 
which the king approved in 1791. Mlt was, in brief, the 
substitution of the payment of a fixed sum by both 
cities and country districts in place of the annoying 
excise which had hitherto served to divide the two and 
had so burdened commercial intercourse between them 
that the country districts had preferred to buy in ad- 
jacent provinces and smuggle their purchases over the 
border. ^^ The excise tax was not wholly abolished, but 
it was limited to a few definite main articles of con- 
sumption, as grain, meat, liquors and firewood, and its 
collection simplified. Both city and country were al- 
lowed to make up deficiencies in their budget by assess- 
ing certain direct taxes, such as the trade license. The 
cities were still further placated by a decrease in their 
share of the total assessment, which, however, did not 
put such a burden on the country districts as might be 
supposed, for they had the privilege, denied them else- 
where in Brandenburg-Prussia, of carrying on domes- 
tic industries and keeping country stores. All this was 
accompanied by a necessary increase in the cities^ 
power of self-government and by a royal promise to the 
estates of Cleves-Mark that no increase in their budget 
would be made without their approval. 

Many other enlightened reforms were suggested only 
to be opposed and killed by bureaucratic shortsighted- 
ness or the objections of the military officials, who were 
unreasonably fearful that something might hamper 
their authority. Sometimes Heinitz and Stein turned 
from what they advocated to other projects, but on 
other occasions they quietly went ahead without cabinet 
approval, after having waited a reasonable time for 
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the day to dawn on these benighted officials. Wolhier, 
a renegade pastor and fellow member with Frederick 
William 11 of the mystical order of Eosicrucians, and 
now his minister of religion, had his hands on the royal 
purse also, and was thus able to block some of Stein's 
projects for internal improvement/^ At another time, 
the cabinet, stirred np by the complaints of the military 
department, which had been put to shame by Stein's 
efficient work as a commissary for the Prussian army 
quartered in his provinces, asked for his accounts with 
the imputation that he needed investigation, and when 
he sent them in with indignant protests they neglected 
to apologize or explain. Through a study of such a 
career as that of Stein in Westphalia it ought to be- 
come clear to any student of the ancien regime, within 
or without Prussia, how it was possible for a state to 
have a highly centralized government and many good 
administrators, and yet remain unreformed and bur- 
dened with outworn political and social institutions. 
If Stein did not receive the doubtful blessing of the 
approval of such ministers as Wollner, he might well 
have been cheered by Heinitz 's frank avowal that * * he 
has helped me to accomplish most of what has come 
about during my administration. ' ' 

Like Turgot he was also rewarded by the apprecia- 
tion of the people among whom he labored. At the 
harvest festival in Wetter in 1795, the inhabitants pre- 
sented him with an address that must have done much 
to make him more contented with his work and with the 
people whom he had come to love, though he still scolded 
about them on occasion. Passages from it make such 
an excellent summary of what we have just been con- 
is Cf. the writer 's articles in American Historiccil Beview, January and 
April, 1910. 
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sidermg that I cannot refrain from quoting them in 
partll **For a long period the operation of the mines 
among us had been given over to caprice, ignorance and 
selfish exploitation. The present only was considered, 
not the coming generations. In this situation mining 
ordinances were proclaimed and executed whose wis- 
dom the best informed in such matters admire, and 
whose beneficent effects are now acknowledged even by 
those who once opposed them and for which the coming 
centuries will thank the present age. ' ^ After reviewing 
the unsatisfactory condition of the roads they say: 
* ^ Highways were built at royal expense that have beau- 
tified our region and have brought countless advan- 
tages to our agriculture, our factories, our conmaerce 
and our social life — ^built," they continue, **not by the 
sweat of the unpaid inhabitants but through the gen- 
erosity of the monarch. . . .'^ After summarizing the 
improvements in the taxation system and the method 
of recruiting they conclude with this personal tribute 
to their benefactor : * * There was a time when the in- 
habitant of Westphalian Mark (whether through his 
own fault or not we do not know) did not see in the 
officials of the king 's chambers councilors, friends and 
protectors, for coldness, reserve, mistrust and fear had 
closed their hearts. Then a man began his labors 
among us whose exalted uprightness, pure patriotism, 
rare knowledge, [and] indefatigable activity won uni- 
versal admiration. He inspired with his own heart and 
spirit those who worked under him. They imitated him, 
and a noble and pleasing interest in the common wel- 
fare was immediately incited among all those who 
wished well to our native land by a single great exam- 
ple, [and this spirit] promises the fairest fruits. Can- 
dor, love, confidence, unite our people ever more closely 
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to the present excellent administration. . . . Hail to the 
people who are given such a man I Hail to us I ' '^* 

It was Stein 's fortune to have had a part in the two 
things with which historians are accustomed to begin 
an account of the hegemony of Prussia in Germany, — 
with the formation of the Fiirstenbund by Frederick 
the Great, and the attempt by his successor during the 
years following the treaty of Basel, in 1795, to hold 
the north of Germany under Prussian protection be- 
hind a demarcation line. 

The Fiirstenbund, or League of Princes, formed in 
1785, was Frederick's recourse when in the diplomatic 
isolation of his last years he found himself, without 
European allies, face to face with the renewal of the 
Austrian plans for the acquisition of Bavaria by the 
transfer of its rulers to the distant and troublesome 
Austrian Netherlands on the French border. Eussia 
in return for a free hand on the Danube was doing all 
she could to forward the ambitious plans of the Aus- 
trian ruler. France was still an Austrian ally, and Eng- 
land had left Frederick 's side in the great crisis of the 
Seven Years ' War. In any case she could not in view 
of her own domestic troubles of the recent past be ex- 
pected to interfere actively against this shifting of ter- 
ritory and power in the center of Germany. Frederick, 
whose indifference to his smaller German neighbors ap- 
proached contempt, suddenly found value in their alli- 
ance, and in the idea of some of their ministers that the 
Holy Eoman Empire of the German Nation could be 
protected by a league of German princes after the char- 
acter of the Schmalkaldic League of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. At least that was the shape the idea took in 
Frederick's mind. With the cooperation of Saxony 

i*Perte, I, 148-151. 
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The opposition of the noMfts a a a. fi^flga to the Stein- 
Hardenberg reforms, and to much succeeding legisla- 
tion during a century which has been dominated by 
the economic revolution, must not be charged straight- 
way to class or caste prejudice. The fundamental fact 
/^ /that the nobles are the representatives of capital in- 
^^ ' vested in agriculture should be kept constantly in 
(1 mind. Even in the days of Stein and Hardenberg, 
V such Junkers as von der Marwitz were dimly conscious 
that a new order was being established in which the 
old dominance of agrarianism was seriously threatened 
by the new urban development. Only the fact that the 
nobles were socially and historically a distinct class, 
. with special functions in a military state, has obscured 
^' the fact that they were also the first capitalistic pro- 
ducers, seeking to retain all the advantages of their 
prior claim to state protection and favoritism, and at- 
tempting to block in every way a new economic and 
political regime which threatened their preferred place 
and their control over a cheap and subservient labor 
supply. The group that rallied around von der Mar- 
witz in opposition to Hardenberg was more than a few 
feudal reactionaries, j^ was the antecede ]at.xi£the con- 
servative and^grariagj^^ which 
stiU finds its center of power east of the Elbe and its 
fi^ief opponents in the industrial area of Westphalia 
C/^and in the great commercial centers. The permission 
to the nobles to enter trade and industry has never 
been deemed wholly consonant with their class feel- 
ing. Agriculture and state service remained almost 
as much their sole employment as in the days of Fred- 
erick the Great. They were still, at the opening of the 
twentieth century, predominantly a caste and not a 
class. 
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Viewed from the standpoint of the economic his- 
torian the edict of 1807 was only one in a series of 
measures, and as it did not lessen the peasants' pay- 
ments or give them property in land it would in his 
eyes hardly take rank with the measures concerning 
the domain peasants (1799-1806) or the ** regulatory '^ 
acts of Hardenberg in 1811 and 1816. The economic 
historian may very properly go farther and point out 
that, now that the lord was equally free from any obli- 
gation to support the peasants or pay the land tax 
when they could not, and that the state no longer stood 
between the emancipated peasant and the lord who 
might wish to cast him adrift as a day laborer — ^he 
might say and did say, then and recently, that it was 
a measure of doubtful economic advantage to the very 
class for whom it was conceived. The simple fact 
remains that the edict must be judged from more than 
one point of view. Despite the opening paragraph 
which seeks to make the edict acceptable to the class 
from which opposition might be expected by presenting 
it as a measure for the improvement of agriculture, 
that was not the chief idea in the mind of the great min- 
ister who stood sponsor for it. It was not the mythical 
^^ economic man,'' seeking his advantage wheire he 
elected, that Stein had in mind alone. Even von der 
Marwitz admitted that the edict * * was greeted from the 
Garonne to the Niemen with a paean of praise. ' ' The 
^ ideologues and philosophers" who praised it saw in 
the edict a step upward toward the goal of human free- 
dom out of the medieval bondage of class to class. It 
was something more than the first or the last or central 
measure in a series of agrarian reforms, for it gave 
hope where the old order and national disaster had 
left only despaii^It was a response to the spirit of 
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\j I the age and widened the bases of the Prussian state 
by making everjLj)easant a citizen of that state and 
not of an estat^;^t was also essentially Prussian, be- 
cause it embodied a new realization of the necessity to 
that state of free citizens, who would be ready to serve 
in the ranks of the national army which Schamhorst 
was planning against the day of national uprising(^t 
prepared the common man for his part in the moral 
regeneration of community and national life toward 
rv/ which Stein was steadily pressing. \^ sought to break 
the economic bonds that held the noble as much as the 
peasant to his class. Not individualism at the cost of 
the common weal, nor an all-powerful state that crushes 
everything not justified by reasons of state, nor hos- 
tility to any class, is at the basis of this edict or of 
the other measures of Stein's ministry of which it is 
but a part. It is rather like the reform of the cities, 
an effort on his part to uncover again the old, some- 
what idealized, German virtues of independence and 
loyalty. These he would fuse first in communities of 
freemen having self-government without class control 
apd participating in a national life dominated, to use 
>ms words, by the threefold love ^*for Fatherland, in- 
dependence and national honor.'' The abolition of 
serfdom was for him first and fundamental in the reali- 
zation of a program that embraced economic, political, 
military and administrative reforms, to the end that a 
regenerated and nationalized Prussian state might lib- 
erate itself and Germany from foreign occupation and 
oppression. 
f It was a program too large for execution in Stein's 
/ short and troubled ministry, and in its fullest implica- 
' tion was not completely realized in Prussia during the 
following century. One cannot be captiously critical 
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when one considers the difficulties with which he strug- 
gled. The burden of the French occupation, the com- 
plete disorder in the finances and administrative ma- 
chinery of the state, the absorption of Stein 's energies 
in the negotiations concerning the French indemnity, 
his too protracted absence in Berlin on this business, ^ 
the gathering opposition at court and the timidity of 
some who had favored reform at first are at least 
partial explanations for the failure and fall of the 
Prussian Turgot. After July, 1808, Stein's heart was 
set on a possible national uprising and, although he is ly 
sometimes furious at the selfish class spirit of the 
nobles® and ready to abolish at least the lesser ones, 
wisdom dictated restraint, for the nobles were the class 
upon whom he must depend to summon and lead their 
peasantry in any struggle. After the unfortunate reve- 
lation of his intentions in the captured letter to Prince^ ^ 
Wittgenstein the opposition to further agrarian re- ^ 
forms grew bolder, for it felt that Stein's days in power 
were numbered. It is evident then why his agrarian 
reforms like the whole program outlined above could 
be realized only in part. 

The weakness of Stein's successors and the general 
confusion delayed any further vigorous attempt at 
agrarian reforms until Hardenberg became chancellor ^ 
in 1810.^^ Under his direction plans for making the O 
peasants owners in fee simple of the land they had so 
long tilled were drafted and laid before an Assembly of 

10 Pertz, ' ' Stein, ' ' II, 582, 585, 587. 

iiThe following paragraphs are based largely on Knapp, "Die Bau- 
embef reiung und der Ursprung der Landarbeiter in den alteren Theilen 
Preussens," I, 137-326, and the accompanying documents in volume II. 
A briefer account will be found in Cavaignac, "La formation de la 
Prusse contemporaine, " II, chap. iii. 
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Notables in 1811." It was the first govemment bill 
laid before the Prussian national assembly. After 
^ / eight months of consideration and debate the result 
If was issued as the edict of September 14, 1811/* By 
the terms of this edict the peasants on private estates 
are divided^ntojgg glaoBos, both to be freed from dues 
and labor duties to the landowner in return for their 
relinquishment to him of all claims to a certain fraction 
of the holdings in which they had by custom or law 
possessory rightsy^The first and better class, the hered- 
itary peasant possessors {erhliche Lassbauern) re- 
nounced all claim to one-third of their holdings. This 
passed into the full ownership and control of the lord, 
and the remaining, two-thirds became the property of 
the peasant tenantvilThe second class included peasants 
with no hereditary claim to their holdings, and also 
those who rented on the basis of a lease, generally for 
six or twelve years. This second group included by 
far the greater part of the peasantry on private estates. 
They were to- yield the lord one-half of their holding 
and retain the rest as proprietors. While the peas- 
ants were freed from all obligations to their former 

12 For an account of this assembly cf, A. Stem, ''Abhandlongen iind 
Aktenstucke zur Geschichte der Preussischen Beformzeit," Leipzig, 1885. 
<; It was composed of eight officials representing the administration, 
eighteen representatives of the nobility, eleven from the cities, and 
eight peasants. The nobility, who protested vigorously against the ad- 
mission of the peasants, were placated by an increase in the number of 
nobles summoned. 

18 The draft of this edict was chiefly the work of Baumer, the his- 
torian. To Schamweber, Hardenberg's able lieutenant, fell the re- 
sponsibility of defending it before the assembly. The original plan 
was to make all peasants proprietors, but as many of the objections 
of the nobles in the Assembly of Notables were taken into considera- 
tion in the final draft signed by the king, the September edict was far 
from representing the original ideas of Hardenberg and his advisers. 
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master in money and labor, he was no longer obligated 
to support them in times of sickness and crop failure. 
They still remained, and did for forty years more, whol- ^ 
ly subject to his patrimonial jurisdiction. All the land 
taken over by the lord from the peasants would be ex- 
empt from taxes, and the peasant was left on the re- 
maining part economically crippled by the smallness of 
the farm he owned. The advantages to the state and 
the peasant in this abandonment of an immemorial 
policy of preventing the encroachment of noble land 
at the cost of the peasant class were very doubtful. 
It is, however, hardly worth while to weigh the strength 
and weakness of this edict, which was soon superseded 
by that of 1816 and was scarcely enforced in the midst 
of the turmoil of the years of war (1812-1815), and 
even during these years underwent several modifica- 
tions in favor of the noble landowners^The chief im- Qj 
portance of the edict of 1811 j^s as tne first effort toi 
make the peasants a really free, because economically] 
independent, landowning class./^t was the first breach! 
in the walls behind which the landed oligarchy had in- 
trenched themselves in a position of overwhelming 
dominance in the political, economic and social life of 
Brandenburg-Prussia. 

The real basis of the readjustment of peasant ten- Q 
ures is the ** regulation ' ' or e dict of Mav 29. 1816 . 
which remained in force until a new era had been in- 
augurated by the revolutionary i^ ovements of 18 ^ 
According to this the readjustment in holdings was to 
apply only to the peasants who rendered labor services 
with draft animals {spannfdhige Bauern). Of this 
class of tenures only those which had paid the taxes 
(Contribution) collected by the central government on 
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peasant holdings were to be * * regulated. ' '^* As a fur- 
ther limitation these holdings must date back to about 
1763," i.e., to a time when the wars of Frederick the 
Great had reduced this better class of tenures to its 
lowest point. Nor was this all. The holdings must be 
those which the owner of the estate had been required 
to keep occupied by peasant possessors. As if this 
paring down by exemption after exemption was not 
enough, the ** regulation ' ' of 1816 omits all provisions 
for its own application unless one or the other parties 
to a possible readjustment invoked the aid of the gov- 
ernment commissions." Peasants whose tenancy rested 
upon the payment of days ' works by manual labor alone 
were wholly unaffected by the edict. The normal pro- 
cedure contemplated by the ordinance of 1816 was a mu- 
tual arrangement between peasant and proprietor. The 
peasant remitted from one-third to one-half of his hold- 
ing, depending upon whether non-hereditary or hered- 
" itary, and retained the balance as owner instead of ten- 
ant. Such an arrangement terminated equally all labor 
dues, likewise all claims of the peasant to the support of 
the landlord in times of need." If both thought it to their 

14 This excluded peajsant holdings which had been made hj cutting up 
noble land (BitteracTcer) . Such land, although held hj peasants, re- 
tained its ''ennobled" character and the consequent exemption from 
the tax on land. 

15 It varied by provinces somewhat. 

(^ 16 Instead of affecting 350,000 peasants, as was estimated on the hsaa 
of the September edict of 1811, but 18,236 had become free proprietors 
in 1820. Cf. Knapp, sup, dt., II, 346, and Meitzen, "Der Boden .... 
des Preussischen Staates," I, 431. 

17 This arrangement was to be formally approved by the goyemment 
officials. It was possible for the lord to claim more than these frac^ 
tions if he could sho^y cause. Further, the lord in case of these special 
arrangements was to be paid 5 gr 7^ per cent (according as the peasant 
tenure was hereditary or non-hereditary) of the net returns of the land 
(including the garden)/fetained by the peasant. £[napp, 1, 194. 
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advantage to let the existing medieval arrangements Q 
persist, they were at liberty to do so, or instead of 
giving up the fraction of land the peasant could assume 
the payment of a rent in money or kind. The great ad- 
vantage to the landed oligarchy of keeping things in 
statu quo, if they so desired, is evident. Further pro- 
visions of the * * regulation ' ^ made still clearer the aban- 
donment by the government of the vigorous efforts of 
the eighteenth century to preserve the peasants as a 
class, and made it easier for the landed oligarchy to 
build up still greater estates." The lack of consequen- 
tial energy and willpower on the part of Hardenberg, 
his uncertain control and the tenacity of the landed 
nobles in defending their interests, the absence of any 
strong third estate or vigorous monarch to check the 
Junkers, and the general reactionary triumph after 1815 
explain, in part at least, the illiberal terms of the edict 
of 1816. It was indeed a poor reward to the common 
man for his part in the national defense during the 
Wars of Liberation. 

In the period from 1815 to 1830 the chief interest of 
the liberal opposition was in political reform, through 
the limitation of the monarchy by representative gov- 
ernment, for the benefit of the reading and thinHng 

18 This was possible not only through their advantage in dealing with 
the two classes (Lasshauern and Pachthauern) covered by the ediet, but 
also by consolidating and taking over the poorer and more uncertain 
peasant tenures falling outside the narrow limits of the edict. The 
Polish territory acquired in 1815 was treated by special regulations 
much more favorable to the peasant. The exceptional position given 
Silesia in the edict of 1811 disappears in the regulation of 1816. It 
was, however, re-established for Upper Silesia in 1827 and 1845 at the 
instance of the landed class, and entirely to their advantage by reason 
of added limitations to the class of peasants subject to regulation, thus 
shutting out thousands who might otherwise have become small pro- 
prietors. Knapp, I, 205-217. 
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^ class. As a consequence, agrarian reform and the poor 

^ \ peasant were lost from sight. Gradually after 1830 the 
liberal agitation began to assume a more marked social- 
economic character. To the feeling of unrest on the 
part of the industrial classes created and exploited by 
the introduction of machinery and capitalistic produc- 
tion are added demands for the betterment of the agri- 
cultural classes. This was both for their own sake and, 
less consciously, because the rise of cities and the de- 
cline of domestic industry through urban large-scale 
production made necessary some consideration of the 
class whose products must feed the city population ; for 
it was the manufacturing cities which prevented the 
peasant's supplementing his income by domestic in- 
dustry and also drew from his ranks the younger and 
more enterprising members. 

The industrial revolution necessitated now as ever 
an agrarian revolution. It did not come, however, un- 
til after the national, liberal, middle class uprising of 

Q> 1848(J/[n 1850 the ministry of Manteuffel secured from 
Frederick William IV the approval of a royal edict 
abolishing the antiquated servile dues still surviving 
in various forms in scattered regions of the Prussian 
monarchy. All other charges and dues were made re- 
deemable generally in a money rental. The trans- 
formation of peasant holdings (with some important 
exceptions) into ownership in fee simpl^was decreed 

. and the landlord denied any indemniwL/In a second 
decree of the same day, March 2, 1850, the government 
established local collection and depositary agencies 
(Rentenbank) to which the peasant was to pay in in- 
stallments the money for the redemption of the old 
charges^ and dues. The government through the bank 
paid the landowner eight-tenths of these sums and 
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funded the rest as a means of gradually buying up the 
claims of the noble landlord. If the peasant did not 
wish to effect the redemption through the government 
bank, he could do it on his own initiative by paying the 
lord eighteen times as much as his annual rental or in- 
demnity. 

The tenacity of the landowners, especially in Pom- 
merania, in defending their interests as they under- 
stood them, extorted some modifications and exclu- 
sions from Frederick William IV, who had little interest 
in the decree of 1850. In 1853 and in 1857 legislation 
in the recently formed Prussian Diet determined that if 
by December 31, 1858, neither interested party had 
called for a settlement on the new basis, the old ar- 
rangements might continue to exist. This permitted 
but did not enjoin the persistence of landholding on the 
basis of certain modified servile tenures existing before 
1811 and 1816. Further it was possible, at least until 
a very recent date, to find peasants in Prussia who 
were paying out on the redemption of their lands from 
servile tenures." 

The Stein-Hardenberg reforms, so far as they re- 
lated to the Prussian peasantry, were far less complete 
and effective than they seem in the previous accounts 
by biographers of Stein and by writers like Seeley, 
who has given the account most generally accepted by 
English readers. In its social and economic organiza- 
tion, the Prussia of the nineteenth century remained 

i» See Cavaignac in Eevue de Paris, 1894, ''La feudality en Prusse k la [^ 
fin du XIX* si^le." In the summary of agrarian legislation I have 
used Knapp. For older accounts see Morier's essay in Probyn (editor). 
"Systems of Land Tenure in various Countries'' (London, 1881), and 
Guvry, "Stein and his Beforms in Prussia with Eeference to the Land 
Question in England" (second edition, London, 1875). Oyvry gives 
the edicts of 1811 and 1850 at length. 
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far more like the Prussia of the eighteenth century 
than has been recognized until recently. The power of 
the feudal military nobility, the so-called Junkers, re- 
mained the dominant force in the organization and 
ideals in modem Prussia. The industrial revolution 
scarcely shook their hold upon the state, for perhaps 
their greatest triumph was to enlist modern industry 
and capitalism in enthusiastic support of ideals which 
were essentially those cherished by the Frederickian 
Q^ state. When the revolutionary movements of 1848 
forced a decreed constitution from Frederick William 
IV, the three-class voting system and the ballot by 
voice, skillfully supplemented by a system of educa- 
tion along class lines, kept the peasantry and the newly 
created labor group in tutelage, while the Junker and 
the capitalist joined hands over their heads in support 
of a dynasty and supreme state which served their pur- 
poses and embodied their ideals quite as well as it did 
in the eighteenth century. It was also the good fortune 
of this class to produce in one of their number Otto von 
Bismarck-Schonhausen, a personality so dominant that 
he could project this Prussia into the larger life of the 
Germany which he united under Prussian leadership. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

Administrative, Municipal and Military Reforms 

UBtein was both by training and experience primarily 
an administrative and not a social reformer.^ His first 
interest was the government, the state and its organi- 
zation and administrationTl He did not undertake, any 
more than any other great Prussian-German reformer, 
the reshaping of the state and its organs for the sake 
of benefiting some social group or class as a unit, and 
much less for the benefit of the subjects of the mon- 
archy as citizens and individuals. Even the great edict 
which has just been described was enacted not so much 
for the sake of oppressed classes as classes, or as in- 
dividual citizens, but in order that they might become^ 
citizens and be aroused to a higher and better interest 
in the state and its liberation and preservation. This 
measure Stein defended in language which would and 
did serve equally well for Schamhorst 's defense of uni- 
versal military peace. His language is so forceful, his 
moral power and enthusiasm so all-compelling, and his 
edicts make such an appeal to our liberal and progress- 
ive generation, that this central fact concerning the 
basis, the philosophy if you will, of Stein's work may be 
easily forgotten. After one has given due weight to 
the influence of contemporary movements in France, 
one is obliged, if one penetrates below surface resem- 
blances in form and phraseology, to acknowledge that 

1 ''Stein's Prineiples of Administrative Organization" is the subject 
of a doctoral dissertation hj D. O. Clark, accepted hj the Universitj 
of Illinois. 
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nation to proper solicitude for their own concerns, with 
whose conditions and needs they are best acquainted. 
In this way administration will be adapted to existing 
conditions and brought into correspondence with the 
thought (Kultur) of the nation. The legislation of a 
nation is faulty when it is based solely on the opinions 
of the business men or of the learned class. The first 
are so absorbed in attention to detail that they fail 
to see things in the large ; so accustomed to judge by 
their experience and practical considerations that they 
are opposed to progress. The latter are too far from 
actual business life to be able to accomplish anything 
useful. If a nation has risen above the stage of ma- 
terialism (SinnlichJceit) f if it has accumulated a con- 
siderable body of knowledge, if it enjoys a moderate 
degree of intellectual liberty, it then directs its atten- 
tion to its own national and local interests. If it is but 
conceded a participation in them the result is a most 
beneficial manifestation^ of patriotism and national 
feeling; if all cooperation is refused the result is dis- 
content and opposition, which will break out in manifold 
forms or must be suppressed by violent measures 
which are destructive to the spirit. In this way the 
laboring and middle classes of society are dishonored 
because their energies are confined to mere pleasure 
and profit, the upper classes sink in public esteem 
through self-indulgence and idleness or react unfavor- 
ably upon the government in unrestrained, irrational 
criticism. The speculative sciences attain a fictitious 
importance, the general good is neglected, and the 
bizarre and incomprehensible absorb the attention of 
the human intellect which is given over to futile intro- 
spection instead of vigorous action. 
* * My own Official experience convinces me thoroughly 
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of the excellence of properly constituted estates, and I 
regard them as an effective means to strengthen the 
government through the knowledge and prestige of all 
educated classes, to bind all such classes to the state 
through conviction, participation, and cooperation in 
national affairs, to give to the forces of the nation a 
field of activity and a direction that would forefend 
them from idle sensual pleasures, the futile vagaries 
of metaphysics, or the pursuit of merely selfish ends. 
They would constitute an effective organ of that pub- 
lic opinion which we now strive vainly to deduce from 
£he utterances of individuals or from organized groups 
( Gesellschaften ) / * 

It is evident that Stein is here referring to provincial 
and not national assemblies. It was through the grad- J" 
ual process o f political ndnnntinn^ through particip«F / 
tion in local affairs that he would prepare the property 
holders — and he refers solely to this class — for the 
day when they might enter upon the consideration of 
large matters. Selected members of various groups 
of property holders, serving without salary, could be 
drawn upon in the administration of local government 
in both city and county and intrusted with authority 
in matters of policy, local justice and the execution of 
royal orders. As a specific and immediate measure 
he would add to the chambers of war and domain in 
each circle appointed and unsalaried lay members from 
* * all owners of considerable property of any kind. ' * 

Within each circle there was to be an assembly com- 
posed of the nobles and property owners and deputies 
from city and country communities, such deputies to 
be * * owners of a property which yielded a considerable 
income free from debt.'* The internal affairs of the 
province, such as the provincial code, education, charity, 
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roads, drainage and the improvement of peasant con- 
ditions were to be considered, together With the neces- 
sary expenditures from provincial funds, in a provin- 
cial die? composed of representatives f^om the diets 
of the circles. In addition, this provincial diet nom- 
inated certain deputies from whom the king chose the 
lay members who were to serve for six years without 
pay in the chambers of war and domain. This com- 
pleted the chain which brought the government at Ber- 
lin in direct touch with provincial affairs and gave 
them the sum of the views of all interested elements, 
without the necessity of further reports and supple- 
mentary opinions. Time, money and friction would be 
saved ; but infinitely more important. Stein hastens to 
add, would be the awakening and utilization of the dor- 
mant powers of the citizen, the rejuvenation of civic 
sense and national feeling, the unity between the na- 
tion and the officials, and * * the renaissance of affection 
for the Fatherland, independence and national honor. ' * 
There is here little emphasis on election or represen- 
tation by local areas. When Stein speaks of the latter 
it is rather the representation of social and economic 
groups and not geographical areas that he has in mind. 
He fully recognizes that the severest test for local gov- 
ernment as he advocates it will come in the backward 
Polish provinces. A masterly and objective analysis 
of the history and conditions of Poland, in which Prus- 
sian policy is not spared, leads him to an optimistic 
faith that his ideas will survive the test even when 
applied here. It is in the paragraphs of the Nassau 
Memoir devoted to Poland that he boldly suggests the 
revival of the name Poland and a tolerant attitude 
towards its national individuality as expressed in lan- 
guage and institutions. Not oppression but elevation 
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of all that is good and noble in the nation should be 
the aim of Prussian government in Poland. As one 
measure to that end he proposes the freedom of the 
peasantry and their ownership of their holdings, im- 
plements and livestock, and the fixing of their labor 
dues in legal form. In return they are to indemnify 
the present owners or be expelled. It is his only allu- 
sion in the memoir to peasant liberation and ownership, 
but in view of his past record and the October decree 
it is not too much to say that what he advocated for 
the Polish peasantry represented what he would have 
done for the peasantry of all provinces. 

It is perhaps not all he had in mind concerning them, 
for he cites peasant participation in the local estates 
in East Frisia, and his emphasis upon the participation 
of property holders in local government would not 
have excluded the more successful of the free peas- 
antry. In one other passage he follows the logic of 
the position he has taken in favor of the nation 's par- 
ticipation in a modest way in its own government. 
**A11 the forces of the nation will be made available, 
and if the higher classes sink through slothfulness 
and avarice, those below them will rise with renewed 
strength to acquire for themselves influence, respect 
and property, and maintain the venerated structure of 
a free, self-reliant, and independent government. ' ' 

In the Nassau Memoir Stein 's interest was. howevet, 
chiefly centered upon the necessity of reorganizing liie \r 
centr aUoveri^J SnrEE^l ^ er measur es for co m4 
pa ssing il. So far as th6 cabinet is concerned he passes 
that over with an allusion to the memoir of April, 1806. 
For the General Directory, where ministers held their 
portfolios largely f i r provinces, sometimes for subjects 
and often for provinces combined with matters touch- 
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ing the national administration, he would substitute a 
privy or a crown council. The ministerial portfolios 
should be assigned upon a logical or subject basis — i.e., 
for finance, police (interior affairs in general), foreign 
affairs, war and justice. In a military state such as 
Prussia it may be well to point out that the most novel 
suggestion here is the unification of all military affairs 
under one powerful war minister. Stein then outlines 
the bureaus to be grouped under such a ministry and 
everywhere provides for and insists upon oral confer- 
ences and the eliminating of endless correspondence 
with its resulting friction, misunderstanding and delay. 
Responsibility and authority within the law were to be 
placed upon the subordinate officials and the ministers 
freed from detail for larger tasks. He does not advo- 
cate a prime minister or give any definition of the 
direct relations of the king to this ministry, over which, 
as his later expressions show. Stein hoped Frederick 
William HI would assume the presidency. 

There is in all this something of that want of detail 
which led Vincke, one of his friendliest critics and sup- 
porters, to say of Stein that he seized boldly upon the 
large and salient feature of any matters, took little 
notice of the details, and often overlooked difficulties. 

When he arrived in Konigsberg he found in the Im- 
mediate Commission and the more active younger men 
retained in service after 1806, men who shared his 
central ideas and were to be trusted to give his sug- 
gestions as to method independent and honest treat- 
ment, and work out the details when a general agree- 
ment was reached. Better than all, he found the king 
** exhibiting amid his terrible misfortunes a spirit of 
courage, firmness and renunciation, which I had never 
attributed to him, ' * and although Frederick William m 
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confessed to the French envoy in 1810 that he had 
never loved Stein, he approved his plans with all the 
heartiness with which his pedantic and hesitating na- 
ture permitted. In only one point was he firm. He 
would not preside over a privy council or ministry 
and he was reluctant to see any final plan which pro- 
vided for an all-powerful prime minister. No Hohen- 
zoUern has ever been more mindful than Frederick 
William III of the traditions of his dynasty and of the 
example set by Frederick the Great in matters of gov- 
ernment. Behind the bulwarks of wont and custom he 
sought to fortify his own personal weakness. 

Stein 's predecessor Hardenberg, and Altenstein who 
became his successor, had drafted their ideas on the re- 
organization of the central government. The aims and 
fundamental ideas of Stein were already in circulation 
when he took office in October, 1807. The Nassau 
Memoir was submitted to both the foregoing states- 
men, and in the course of the discussion the opinions 
of all the chief members of the government were 
passed upon the detailed plan which tlje ready pen of 
Altenstein had worked out by November 23, with a 
supplementary report on December 27, 1807. Scharn- 
horst was given a free hand to draft the plan for the 
new ministry of war, and this was incorporated in the 
completed plan. The king could not fully overcome 
his habit of considering adverse opinions and asked for 
the opinions of Beyme, Stein's chief opponent, and of 
Lottum, who played the same opposition role to Scharn- 
horst in the military reorganization conunission. Stein 
never let the final decision pass out of his own hands. 
He felt secure in his own opinions, in the support of 
the best elements and in the essential readiness of the 
king to endorse the final plan, inasmuch as he had given 
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Stein 's ideas his full approval. He held the discnssion 
strictly to the question of administrative organization. 
When one of the councillors suggested a pretense of 
national representation, his comments made clear his 
ultimate plan for a real national assembly that should 
have the power to initiate legislation, but the time was 
not, in his opinion, ripe for such a complete change of 
the Prussian system. 

The first task was to make a nation through the 
measures under consideration. All questions concern- 
ing the form of the new central government had been 
settled by February, 1808, and the completed scheme 
was submitted to the king on the eve of Stein's de- 
parture for Berlin to take up his negotiations with 
Daru. In his absence no one brought the king to the 
point of signing the necessary decree, and when Stein 
failed to secure the evacuation of Prussian territory 
there was no immediate need for a comprehensive 
scheme of national reorganization. 

The best that could be done in this field in the sum- 
mer of 1808, when Stein and the reformers were ab- 
sorbed in plans for an uprising against the French, 
was to unite, rename and amplify the immediate com- 
missions which had done such good work, and to con- 
tinue the large powers exercised by the one existing 
ministerial department of the General Directory, that 
for East Prussia under Schrotter. The * * General Con- 
ference," a sort of officials' parliament, sat weekly 
throughout the fall of 1808 under Stein's presidency, 
and to it were submitted all Stein's further plans for 
reform in the administration. Stein vrged as a scheme 
for reorganizing the central government a modification 
of his completed plan, which would have given a power- 
ful national council, under the presidency of the 
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or a minister selected for a short period, and com- 
posed not only of the five strong ministers but also of 
the princes of the blood, privy councillors in charge of 
bureaus, and numerous other officials, including some 
other privy councillors without portfolios. Among 
this latter number Stein counted himself, in view of 
the certainty in the fall of 1808 that he could not long 
hold openly his present official place. Even this plan, 
which was decreed on November 24th, the day of 
Stein *s retirement from office, was never carried out 
by his immediate successors, and the scheme inaug- 
urated by Hardenberg in 1810 was essentially different, 
chiefly by reason of the autocratic power it conferred 
upon the prime minister or chancellor, as Hardenberg 
preferred to call himself. 

Only one measure proposed by Stein for the better- 
ment of provincial administration attained the status 
of a royal decree, and that on December 26, 1808, four 
weeks after his fall. This was the institution of three 
Superior Presidents to serve as representatives of the 
central government over a group of provinces, each to 
mediate between Berlin and the chambers in his area, 
and cooperate with the commander of the army corps 
assigned to the same group of provinces. The powers 
of a fourth Superior President for Berlin were never 
defined nor an appointment to it made. The office fell 
into neglect before 1810, and its continuous history in 
Prussian administration really dates from its revival 
in 1815. Stein's favorite idea of lay representatives 
in the chambers of war and domain was tried out only 
in East Prussia f.nd then abandoned in 1812.' A 

There remains for consideration the field of local u y^ 
government. It is here that Stein achieved his greatest^ 

8 CI. Pertz II, 292, and Sybel, "Kleine Hist. Schriften,'' I, 661. 
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triumph and, in the ordinance for the government of 
cities, November 19, 1808, left behind an enduring 
claim to the veneration of the friends of self-govern- 
ment in every land.* 

In the history of municipal life in Brandenburg- 
Prussia there is little necessity of dwelling on the 
glories of the centuries when the free imperial cities 
and their leagues were centers of German commercial 
and civic life. The cities of the North German plains 
and of the Baltic littoral of the lands of the Teutonic 
Knights played but a small part in those great days. 
Some of them had belonged to the Hansa and shared 
in its prosperity and power. And towns like Berlin- 
CoUn and KomWg had at one time felt strong 
enough to resist somewhat belligerently the power of 
their HohenzoUern rulers. But self-government by 
the burghers of the cities of the Mark, if it ever really 
existed, and of the Duchy of Prussia, soon passed. 
Municipal independence and autonomy like that of the 

4 The literature on city conditions and the city ordinance is exten- 
sive. See the volumes by Bassewitz cited in Chapter vii, Note 9, on 
conditions in the Mark of Brandenburg up to 1810; also "Acta Boras- 
sica," Vol. VI, Pt. I; LancizoUe, "Grundziige der Geschichte des 
deutschen Stadtewesens, etc." (Berlin, 1829); W. Humboldt, "Gtesam- 
melte Schriften,'' XII, 527. The centennial of the edict in 1908 called 
forth several excellent monographs. See Clauswitz, "Die Stadteord- 
nung von 1808 und die Stadt Berlin** (Berlin, 1908); E. Petersilie, 
"Entstehung und Bedeutung der preuss. Stadteordnung" (Leipzig, 1908) ; 
H. Wendt, "Die Steinsche Stadteordnung in Berlin," (Breslau, 1909); 
J. Ziekursch, "Das Ergebnis [der] Stadteordnung Steins etc." (Jena, 
1908). Hintze's review of Ziekursch in Forschungen zw Brand,'Preus8. 
Gesch.y XXII, 283-85; Loewe's review of Wendt in Conrad's Jdkr* 
hiicher, 1911, pp. 509-511; and Otto Gierke's review of Wendt and 
Gauswitz, ibid, 1912, p. 369 ff., are not only excellent summaries but 
make independent contributions. Among many excellent articles 6n« 
might recall the essay by Hugo Preuss ("Ein Jahrhundert stadtiselier 
Verfassungsentwickelung") in Stadtische Zeitung, VI. 
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feudal barons had only a brief and stormy history and 
by the prosaic means of a beer tax the Electors had by 
the beginning of the sixteenth century ranged the cities 
of the Mark in the ranks of those who contributed to 
the revenues of the central government. 

The Thirty Years ' War finished the work which had 
been begun by the decline of trade and commerce and 
the degeneration of the guilds into nepotism and in- 
dustrial decrepitude. Fire and sword and pestilence 
in Germany's long fratricidal struggle wiped out towns 
which have never appeared again and reduced others 
so that only by the middle of the nineteenth century 
did they aitoBmnber as many tohabitanta as th^ 
had at the opening of the Thirty Years ' War. Berlin 
sank in the course of it from 12,000 in 1619 to 6197, 
Frankfort on the Oder from 13,000 to 2366, and Magde- ; 
burg from 23,000 to 2464. Economically and politi- 
cally the burgher class had to yield to the leadership 
6i the agrarian noble and the domination of the terri- 
torial prince. The Great Elector in his efforts to\ 
make a modern state out of the scattered areas of 
which he found himself possessed after 1648 had to 
visit Konigsberg with an army, but when Hieronymus 
Roth, its obstinate and hot-headed leader, died in a royal 
prison, the last flicker of rebellious spirit paled before 
the dawn of the rising dynastic state. Roth and his 
like were so far out of joint with their own times that 
they left no traditions of martyrdom to hallow a city 
autonomy that had never had significance in Bran- 
denburg-Prussia by virtue of its own historic past. 
Such a past was the creation of the cities of South Ger- 
many, the Rhine valley and the great trio of the Han- 
seatic League. Its glories, like those of imperial Ger- 
many, were a common historic heritage to all Germans 
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and a living force for all those whose political think- 
ing was deep-rooted in the nation's past, and among 
these must be named the imperial knight who was now 
chief minister of the HohenzoUern king and leader of 
the reform party. 

The legal status of the cities of Prussia before 1806, 
and their place in the state and the forms of their gov- 
ernment, had been fixed in the one hundred and seven- 
ty-eight paragraphs of the Prussian code of 1794. But 
as these provisions are only an orderly summary of 
the various decrees of the eighteenth century, any re- 
form of city government, like ahnost all administrative 
change, really dealt chiefly with the measures of Fred- 
erick William I and with such remnants of the past as 
his centralizing zeal had left undisturbed. 

The cities of Brandenburg-Prussia at the opening of 
the eighteenth century were distinctly in need of thor- 
ough housecleaning. They were, in the words of 
SchmoUer, the most profound student of this period, 
** sinkholes of fraud and corruption,** with a govern- 
ment by a patrician, self -perpetuating council respon- 
sible neither to the sovereign above them nor to the 
citizens whom they choose to look on as * * sub jects. * * 
Only a few * ^ deputies, * * chosen frequently by the coun- 
cil itself, not from the body of inhabitants but from 
the four chief guilds, served to preserve any reminis- 
cence of self-government. Now, Frederick William I 
had no interest in the regeneration of civic spirit or 
municipal pride or in a wider basis for municipal 
suffrage. But he did love order and economy, and in 
the business of filling his coffers it was essential that 
the excise tax collected at the city gates should be prop- 
erly administered. Neither did he propose to see com- 
mercial life decline and perfectly good garrison cities 
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degenerat'fe into pestilential sinkholes. The city needed 
the heavjr hand of the state quite as much as the sov- 
ereign needed the help of the cities. 

Brevity compels the omission of any genetic account 
of the measures taken by Frederick William I for 
municipal reform. As in many other administrative 
matters his policy toward the cities had to a certain 
degree been forecast by his grandfather, the Great 
Elector. The latter 's system had been continued, mod- 
estly if not very vigorously, under his son Frederick, 
the first king of Prussia. But when all is said that 
historical justice requires, the years 1713 to 1740 re- 
main the era in which was laid the foundation of that 
Prussian administrative system which lasted until 1806. 
Nowhere was this more evident than in the matter of 
city government. There was no general ordinance, 
but by a series of special decrees for various cities the 
irresponsible, oligarchic rule of unwieldy and changing 
councils with power to co-opt their own membership 
was replaced by smaller permanent salaried councils 
whose members were approved or named directly by 
the king. They were held strictly accountable for their 
acts, and a royal tax commissioner was made the all 
powerful agent of the central government. There was 
a commissioner for each group of ten or a dozen cities, 
who was a sort of missus dominicus for the provincial 
chamber of war and domain. At least three months of 
every year he spent in journeys of inspection and was 
expected to visit each city in his district at least twice 
a year. All accounts had to be laid before him, and 
all acts of any but the most routine character had to 
receive his approval or be held up until the provincial 
chamber or the General Directory, or even the king 
himself, had approved them. Every visit was preceded 
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by a formidable list of questions, to whicih the city 
council must be prepared to give detailed Bnd satis- 
factory answers when the dreaded royal ^qnisitor 
descended upon them. Their power to tax o^ to spend 
money depended upon the approval by th^e conunis- 
sioner of the detailed budget submitted to ^liim. Often 
these financial matters were reversed, for the central 
government and Frederick William I forlbade any ex- 
penditure without his consent for building purposes in 
excess of six thalers. Inefficiency and coirruption were 
hunted out ruthlessly. The administration of the excise 
tax, which furnished the chief contribution of the cities 
to the royal treasury and therefore to the support of 
the beloved army, was a subject with which the agent 
of the royal government was especially charged. The 
many duties of the tax commissioner were more than 
one man could perform to the letter. He required 
careful reports from the city officials and in many 
minor matters was aided by subordinate inspectors. 
As much of this financial and administrative reform 
was for the benefit of the army, Frederick William I 
tended to let the commandant and officers of the local 
garrison play a large part in the city government. All 
the military, with their families and servants, were 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the municipal courts. 
The commandant was expected to make long reports 
to the king about all municipal matters that came under 
his notice. It was characteristic of the exaggerated 
importance which the king assigned all things military 
that he would believe these reports as against those 
made by the civil officials. Matters in the city that 
were chiefly of importance to the military were as- 
signed to their control or to that of joint commissions 
upon which they sat. It is fairly clear that if you have 
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a professional soldier's viewpoint most things munici- 
pal or otherwise have a military significance. It is not 
surprising then that the local conunandant should have 
something to say about taxation, paving, sanitation, 
the abolition of straw roofs, the price of bread, and 
innumerable other matters. . That the army officer 
made full use of his powers, and sometimes brutally 
exceeded them in his treatment of citizens and city 
officials, scarcely needs demonstration to those who 
have heard contemporary reports of the same thing 
two centuries later. It was the tax conunissioner, 
however, who stood out as the chief agent of this piti- 
less process of purification and centralization. The 
protests of selfish local interests, the objections of 
judges to administrative justice and to commissions 
and commissioners exercising powers hitherto reserved 
in municipal affairs to the courts, the rights of private 
and vested interests as against the general good and 
the welfare of the state and the authority of its sov- 
ereign, the voice of pacifism against an extreme mili- 
tarism that strained every resource of the state — all 
these fell on deaf ears when addressed to Frederick 
William I. As the cities had hitherto served neither 
their citizens nor the state nor any large and beneficent 
purpose, little sympathy need be wasted upon them 
when they, too, were crushed and remade by the ad- 
ministrative reconstruction of the royal drill sergeant.*^ 
Neither Frederick the Great nor his successor made 
any essential changes in the framework of city govern- 
ment as it was established between 1713 and 1740. 
Frederick somewhat relaxed the directness of control 

5 See Schmoller '8 essays on city government under Frederick William I 
in Zeitschrift fiir prettssische Geschichte und Landeshunde, Vols. X, XI, 
XII. 
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over the choice of the city council and tended to accept 
the names of those mentioned to him by the comicil 
itself. The large powers of the tax commissioner in the 
supervision of the excise taxes was broken between 
1766 and 1787 by Frederick's experiment of turning 
over the collection of this tax to a highly unpopular 
body of French officials. More important was the 
growing tendency to appoint as tax commissioners, 
city councillors, and as city officials of all kinds, former 
officers and soldiers. Their virtues were purely mili- 
tary, obedience and subordination. As civic officers 
they were almost wholly lacking in technical training. 
Their complacent belief that they had already served 
their country resulted, especially in the case of minor 
city officials, in the negligence of their new duties. 
Others were overzealous. The minute supervision of 
all affairs down to the repair of the town clock, the 
reference of petty matters from one official to the next 
in the hierarchy, the long delays thus produced, the ab- 
sorption of even able and well intentioned officials in 
endless writing and filing of reports, the constant em- 
phasis upon more returns from the excise tax and 
larger surpluses from the cities * holdings in lands and 
forests, the failure to provide efficient schools, proper 
sanitation, paving, lighting, fire protection, — all these 
matters need to be recalled, not in order to give a dark 
background against which to limn a reformer's work, 
but to recall the fact that Prussian cities were in the 
same material condition at the close of the eighteenth 
century as were those of most countries of western 
Europe. 

The whole efficiency of this highly centralized gov- 
ernment depended upon the driving power of the sov- 
ereign and the General Directory in Berlin. Under 
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Frederick William I and Frederick the Great the ma- 
chinery was kept steadily keyed up and active. Under 
the easier-going rule of Frederick William II and Fred- 
erick William III the machinery ran more sluggishly. 
The reforms of the eighteenth century had rescued 
the cities from the quaere of corruption into which 
they had sunk. They had been purified, their citizen- 
ship assigned its place and tasks as an ** estate'' sup- 
plying the financial support in a military state which 
usually exempted them f rom^ conscription. All this 
can be read in the code of 1794, which simply unified 
and generalized the municipal conditions established 
during the preceding sixty years. It might do for 
Frederick the Great to boast that he could carry on a 
war and no city be disturbed in its industry and com- 
merce ; but when the whole state collapsed, nothing was 
more shocking than the apathy and indifference of the 
residents of the cities, and their middle-class readiness 
and satisfaction in laying all the blame on the feudal 
aristocracy in the army officer corps. The resistance 
of the city of Colberg, after the battle of Jena, under the 
leadership of Major Gneisenau and its old burgomas- 
ter, Nettlebeck, is so exceptional that it fills many 
pages of German histories ; but the great mass of city 
residents hardly needed the official advice of the Prus- 
sian commandant at Berlin after Jena, that * * The first 
duty of the citizen is peace and quiet. ' ' 

Certainly there could be no better field in Prussia 
than the cities for the application in concrete legisla- 
tion of the ideas on local self-government contained in 
Stein's Nassau Memoir. No element in the state 
needed more the revivifying influence of civic respon- 
sibility and political training. Nothing in all that has 
been said so distinctly reveals it as the fact that, with 
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official forms or fears. In 1807 Frederick William m 
was only prevented by Stein from dismissing him, and 
his undistinguished official career later has been attrib- 
uted to the king's prejudice against using him in any 
important place. It is probable that Stein came to 
know him during his first ministry, when they both lived 
in the same house in Konigsberg. The question of their 
mutual appreciation and reciprocal influence through 
interchange of views must remain, however, purely a 
matter of conjecture. He had been of service to Stein 
in the application of the income tax to the citizens of 
Konigsberg. In his utterances upon this and similar 
matters Frey showed himself much influenced by the 
spirit and forms of the earlier revolutionary literature 
and legislation in France. 

It is certain that, among others. Stein had appealed 
to Frey for his ideas on the necessary reforms in mn- 
nicipal government. The suggestions which Frey sub- 
mitted, about the middle of July, were transmitted by 
Stein, with his comments, both to his own colleagues in 
the general commission and to Schrotter of the pro- 
vincial government, who was officially charged with the 
preparation of the law. This first draft of Frey's, a 
second less important and undated general communi- 
cation with his ideas on the powers of the police, and 
a third, dated August 28, on the rights and duties of 
citizens, were all placed before Wilckens in the course 
of his labors. Frey accompanied the latter with an 
important essay on the proper organization of the 
municipal business of a city like Konigsberg. A com- 
parison of the final draft by Wilckens with Frey's 
plans shows clearly how, in paragraph after paragraph, 
the municipal code is built in many essential provisions 
upon the suggestions, even the wording, of Frey's com- 
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city. All those now in the latter class but not citizens 
must become citizens. Not all citizens, however, could 
vote or hold office. These duties were reserved for 
those who had an income of two hundred thalers in 
the largest cities, and of one hundred and fifty thalers 
in the other two classes of cities. Women were ex- 
cluded from the voting and office-holding classes. All 
residents were subject to municipal taxation and no 
qualified citizen not in the list of exempted professions 
could refuse to accept a municipal office whether sala- 
ried or unsalaried. Duty to the community was thus 
exalted to the realm of legal prescription. 

The central and all-powerful organ of city govern- 
ment was the council of deputies or aldermen, elected 
by the active citizens from the various wards of the 
city. The election was by secret ballot and attendance 
was compulsory for all qualified electors. The number 
of aldermen depended upon the size of the city and 
ranged from twenty-four to one hundred and two. The 
term of office was three years, with one-third retiring 
each year. The duties and powers of this body fully 
replaced all those hitherto exercised by the councils 
and tax commissioners of the eighteenth century. The 
management of the city property, including its sale, 
rental, or mortgaging, the determination of the budget, 
the levying of municipal taxes, the erection of build- 
ings, the auditing of all accounts, and many other 
powers were in their hands. They elected the execu- 
tive council (Magistrat) and suggested three names 
from which the central government selected one as 
burgomaster. The aldermen served without salary. 
They made all their decisions without the necessity of 
any special mandate from the electors and without 
reference to any district from which they were elected, 
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or any guild or corporation to which they might chance 
to belong. * * The law and their election are their pleni- 
potentiary powers, their conviction and their opinion 
of the common good of the city are their instructions, 
their conscience the authority to which they must ren- 
der account.'* In these striking phrases, with the ex- 
ception of the last translated by Frey from the French 
municipal law, the principle of representative govern- 
ment was introduced into Prussia. 

The executive council (Magistrat) consisted of the 
burgomaster, always salaried, and of elected mem- 
bers, part oi whom were t;chnicaUy trained and 
salaried, and part were unsalaried lay members. The 
number varied for each class of cities, with a minimum 
and maximum for each class. The largest cities had 
from sixteen to twenty-one, exclusive of the burgo- 
master, the second class from nine to twelve, and the 
smallest cities from five to seven. The salaried and 
technically trained members of the executive council, 
such as the city comptroller, city attorney, inspector of 
buildings, etc., gave their full time to their duties. 
When the state took over the control of the police, 
the director of police was an ex-officio member of this 
body. The salaried members held office for twelve 
years, the others for six. All must be at Jeast twenty- 
six years old. This body had consultative privileges in 
many matters controlled by the aldermen and might 
initiate legislation. They possessed full powers, as the 
executive or administrative organ of city government, 
in the management of sanitation, paving, appoii^ 
ments of minor officials, regulation of trade and com- 
merce, etc. 

A series of unsalaried commissions, composed of 
city officers in combination with lay members from the 
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citizen body, looked after schools, churches, charities, 
street lighting, fire protection, preparation of tax lists, 
quartering of soldiers and many other public inter- 
ests. These commissions were an excellent arrange- 
ment which embodied Stein's idea of securing the 
sound sense, the practical experience and cooperation, 
of the best elements of the city in the management of 
their own local affairs. Each ward or district of the 
city had a district chairman, who was in a certain sense 
the local executive in carrying out in his district the 
work of these commissions. He also presided over 
the district electoral assemblies. 

A somewhat characteristic national touch is added 
in the final paragraphs, which prescribe the garb and 
insignia of office in the three classes of cities. The 
thoughtful students of this ordinance, which was so 
peculiarly the object of Stein's interest and is so defi- 
nitely the embodiment of his central idea of local self- 
government as a preliminary step to a central repre- 
sentative body, will dwell lightly on the silver and gold 
chains for the new city officials, and recall rather those 
heavier bonds of political tutelage from which the mod- 
em city was now forever freed. 

The city ordinance was not without its defects and 
its opponents. The old officials, dispossessed of their 
offices, and the landed nobility, deprived of their control 
over the cities on their domains, grumbled loudly about 
the dangers of the introduction of republican principles 
and the futilities of self-government for masses that 
had so long been in leading strings. There was fre- 
quently indifference and lethargy on the part of the 
very city dwellers for whose freedom and benefit the 
ordinance was devised. But despite all this it can 
safely be said that no act of Stein's was so generally 
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colleague. Wilckens's task was finished on Septem- 
ber 6 and laid before Stein a few days later. This 
draft was made the subject of criticism by Stein and 
his colleagues in the so-called General Department. 
The provincial department, guided by Schrotter, re- 
sponded with the necessary changes or explanations 
through the medium of Wilckens *s pen. The member- 
ship of both groups then held a joint conference under 
Stein *s leadership. The final draft was submitted for 
his approval on November 13. On November 19 it was 
proclaimed by Frederick William III, with the coun- 
tersignatures of both Stein and Schrotter. 
In this compressed chronology it is worthy of com- 

;ent that the faithful and clear-headed Wilckens had 
orked out in about nine weeks the long and detailed 
^ draft which, almost unchanged, became the law of No- 
vember 19. Wilckens should have due credit for this 
and has received it. Recent studies of the genesis of 
the city ordinance have made it clear, however, that 
much material and several suggestive drafts were 
placed at his disposal in the course of his work. When 
he started he had the one hundred and seventy-eight 
paragraphs on city government in the code of 1794, the 
Nassau Memoir, and two memoranda upon the subject, 
one of which was that sketched in January by Auers- 
wald. From the first he took over verbally only six 
paragraphs, two of which were stricken out in the con- 
ferences. Many ideas of the code, however, are em- 
bodied in other language in his final draft. Through- 
out July and August a series of additional drafts and 
suggestions were passed on to him by Stein through 
Schrotter. Some of these have no visible relation to 
the final product except as they furnished Stein with 
opportunities for transmitting his ideas in marginal 
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comments or in some such definite form as the royal 
letter of July 25. This was written by Stein and makes 
the king insist upon a plan to be submitted as soon 
as possible, thus lifting the work of city reform into a 
place where it took precedence over the other parts of 
the plan with which it had been associated. In this let- 
ter the king (Stein) demands a plan which shall include 
the idea of representation, with a view to the breaking 
of the present deadening chains of form and the crea- 
tion of ^' civic pride and community spirit.*' 

Of the names attached to the various memoirs used 
by Wilckens only one need be recalled here. Curiously 
enough it was that of a man who took no part in the 
conferences upon the final draft, and knew no more of 
the result of those deliberations until the edict was 
published than historians knew until a century later 
of his own important contribution to the form and 
substance of the edict. That councillor Frey of Konigs- 
berg must now be named in any work on the era of 
reform in Prussia, and has found a belated place in 
the supplement to the Geiman * ^ Dictionary of National 
Biography," is no inconsiderable by-product of the 
labors of Lehmann in his biography of Stein. 

Frey, like his teacher and friend, Immanuel Kant, 
spent his whole life in and around Konigsberg. After a 
university training in law he entered upon an official 
career. For fully twenty years he had been in some 
way connected with the government of the city of 
Konigsberg. As director of police, in the widest sense 
of that word, he was really head of this city depart- 
ment in 1807. His experience had thoroughly famil- 
iarised him with exisiting municipal conditions. He 
was, moreover, a student of affairs if not a profound 
thinker. Able and independent, he was not bound by 
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official forms or fears. In 1807 Frederick William m 
was only prevented by Stein from dismissing him, and 
his undistinguished official career later has been attrib- 
uted to the king's prejudice against using him in any 
important place. It is probable that Stein came to 
know him during his first ministry, when they both lived 
in the same house in Konigsberg. The question of their 
mutual appreciation and reciprocal influence through 
interchange of views must remain, however, purely a 
matter of conjecture. He had been of service to Stein 
in the application of the income tax to the citizens of 
Konigsberg. In his utterances upon this and similar 
matters Frey showed himself much influenced by the 
spirit and forms of the earlier revolutionary Uterature 
and legislation in France. 

It is certain that, among others. Stein had appealed 
to Frey for his ideas on the necessary reforms in mu- 
nicipal government. The suggestions which Frey sub- 
mitted, about the middle of July, were transmitted by 
Stein, with his comments, both to his own colleagues in 
the general commission and to Schrotter of the pro- 
vincial government, who was officially charged with the 
preparation of the law. This first draft of Frey's, a 
second less important and undated general communi- 
cation with his ideas on the powers of the police, and 
a third, dated August 28, on the rights and duties of 
citizens, were all placed before Wilckens in the course 
of his labors. Frey accompanied the latter with an 
important essay on the proper organization of the 
municipal business of a city like Konigsberg. A com- 
parison of the final draft by Wilckens with Frey's 
plans shows clearly how, in paragraph after paragraph, 
the municipal code is built in many essential provisions 
upon the suggestions, even the wording, of Frey's com- 
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munications. Lehmann has pusned the process of com- 
parison one step further and shown that two strikingly 
phrased paragraphs, taken over from Frey, are in their 
turn translations from the French municipal legislation 
of 1789-1791. They are interesting proofs of the at- 
traction for a man like Frey of the sweeping maxims to 
which the Revolution had given extraordinary curren- 
cy. His drafts are equally sprinkled with French 
names for city officials. For these Stein at once sub- 
stituted German words. Stein's vigorous antipathy 
to things French and to the French Revolution were 
never more sharply stated than in his comment, at this 
time, that * * this fatal imitation of things French must 
be avoided." 

It is a curious conjuncture, and one easily leading 
to historical misinterpretation of the character of the 
city edict, that it should have been so largely the result 
of the joint labors of a man like Frey, who was satur- 
ated with the vocabulary if not also the ideas of revo- 
lutionary France, and of Stein, who was so thoroughly 
German. That Stein and the Prussian legislation of 
this period were not unaffected by the spirit of the age 
and its phraseology is no new or profotmd historical 
observation. To infer from this that he sought models 
in the legislation and institutions of France in the early 
years of the Revolution is an unnecessarily exagger- 
ated method of expressing his relations to his times. 
The age was not so much French as it was revolution-/ 
ary. That the city ordinance could both break the 
path for the new age in muncipal government, and still 
be fundamentally German and thoroughly impressed 
with Stein's ideas, is reasonably evident even in the 
brief summary that follows.® 

6 The reader should be warned that in any diseuBsion of the eitj 
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The city ordinance, wHn its two hundred and eight 

imragraphs, and the accompanying by-laws for the city 

^ , 'cQifncil occupy thirty-seven large octavo pages in 

./ Jdne published collection of the Prussian laws — about 

; / one-fifth of the space given to all royal legislation dur- 

iy ing stein 's second ministry. 

The first salient evidence of its character is in the 
superscription. It is a law which deals with cities 

ordinance and other administrative reforms of Stein, he is passing 
over hotly disputed ground. Lehmann in his three volume biography 
presented Stein as not fundamentally opposed to the French Revolu- 
tion, and in his administrative reforms, especially the city ordinance, 
as its imitator. This, together with his strictures on the Prussian 
nobility in this period, aroused a violent Federhrieg in which Ernst 
von Meier led in his two volume ' ' Franzosische Einflusse auf prens- 
sische Staats- und Eechtsentwickelung," Leipzig, 1907, 1908. Lehmann 
replied in the Preussische Jdhrhiicher, May, 1908. Meier issued a 
Gegenschrift, ''Der Minister von (?) Stein, die franzosische Bevolu- 
tion und der preussische Adel," Leipzig, 1908. Professor Hans Del- 
briick ranged himself on Lehmann 's side in the Preussische Jdhr- 
biicher, Vol. 134, pp. 448-466. In the Historische Zeitschrift, VoL 94, 
pp. 412-448, Hintze reviews Lehmann in an excellent sununary. Jn 
the Forschungen zur hrand.-preuss, Geschichte, Vol. 21, 313 ft. he takes 
a mediatorial position, inclines to Meier. Cf, Kuntzel in SchmoUer's 
Jdhrbuch etc.. Vol. 34, 69-90. The most discriminating comment cm 
the city ordinance is that of Otto Gierke in his Berlin University 
address of January 27, 1909, published also in Internationale Wochen- 
schrift, Vol. 3, 161 ff. That Lehmann has not modified his view is 
evident in his compressed one-volume edition of his ''Leben Steins.'' 
See the writer's review in American Historical Eeview, Vol. XXVI, 779- 
781. Joachim makes a contribution to the relation of the various plans 
for city reform by showing positively that the so-called ''Brandt" 
and * * Konigsberger " plans were both drafted by Brandt, Eiisi. Zeit,, 
Vol. 68, pp. 84-89. The controversy over the relation of the PrussiaiL 
reform era to the French Bevolution antedates the literature cited above. 
In his ''Formation de la Prusse contemporaine, " 2 vols., second edi- 
tion, Paris, 1897, 1898, Cavaignac presented a very pro-French view 
distinctly hostile to Stein. His one-sided treatment was the subjeet 
of criticism by E. Koser in Hist, Zeit., Vol 73, pp. 193-210 and by 
Bailleu in the Deutsche Literatureeitung, April 21, 1894. For other 
literature, see foot note 4, supra. 
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only. Unlike the French legislation, it has no refer- 
ence to communes irrespective of whether they are 
rural or urban. It is proclaimed for all cities of the 
monarchy and not solely for those in East Prussia 
which had been the object of the first proposals for 
reform. 

It at once lays down the idea of the fullest city 
autonomy within the necessary limits of the definitely 
stated rights of the state in supervision. The tax 
commissioners, with all their powers of interference, 
are swept away. Into the hands of the citizens and 
their elected representatives is committed the manage- 
ment of local affairs. But the city is still a part of the 
state, and there is no such disintegration into local 
units as is represented by the early revolutionary legis- 
lation in France. Royal officials must approve the 
choice of the executive or lesser council elected by the 
aldermen, and the burgomaster or mayor is named by 
the king from one of three nominated to him by the 
aldermen. The administration of justice, and the exer- 
cise of police powers in the modern sense of maintain- 
ing law and order, are functions not of the city but of 
state officials. The central government could turn over 
its control of the police to the executive council {Magis- 
tral) ^ but actually did not do this except in the case of 
the smaller cities. 

Except when they were, by the authority of the state, 
exercising police power, all municipal officials remained 
city and not state officials. Whatever may be the mod- 
ern view concerning the administration of justice and 
the maintenance of order, there was early agreement 
among the f ramers of the Prussian city ordinance that 
these were state functions. Their formulation of this 
matter marked, however, the drawing of a clearer 
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distinction than had hitherto been made in Prussia 
between administration and justice. The emphasis 
of the edict was here upon the fact that the inhabitants 
were the subjects of the king and not of the city govern- 
ment nor of any local lord, for all distinctions between 
'* mediate" and ** immediate ' ' cities were abolished. 

Without anywhere defining what constitutes a city, 
the decree divides all cities into three classes on a 
ba^is of population. In the first class are all with a 
papulation, exclusive of the garrison, of over ten thou- 
#y/sand; the second class includes those between three 
^ thousand five hundred and ten thousand ; and the third 
class those having less than three thousand five hun- 
dred. The difference in government between the three 
classes is evident only in the number of members in the 
governing boards to be chosen, and in the division of 
the cities into wards or districts for election purposes. 
Population is clearly not the sole basis for a claim to 
city rank, for later history shows places of upwards 
of ten thousand inhabitants still treated as vil- 
lages. The law evidently accepted the existing list of 
cities and left the creation of new ones in the future 
what it had been in the past, a matter of royal grant. 

Citizenship was not, as Stein suggested, based solely 
on domicile. On the contrary, the inhabitants were 
divided into citizens and legal residents {Schutzver- 
wandten). In the definition of citizenship as a privi- 
lege to be formally conferred, there is a reminiscence of 
the old order when guild membership was the road to 
citizenship. Now it was to be given, by the special 
action of the municipal authorities, to any resident of 
good character, including unmarried women who had 
established a domicile in the city. Only those who were 
citizens could own realty or carry on a trade in the 
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city. All those now in the latter class but not citizens 
must become citizens. Not all citizens, however, could 
vote or hold office. These duties were reserved for 
those who had an income of two hundred thalers in 
the largest cities, and of one hundred and fifty thalers 
in the other two classes of cities. Women were ex- 
cluded from the voting and office-holding classes. All 
residents were subject to municipal taxation and no 
qualified citizen not in the list of exempted professions 
could refuse to accept a municipal office whether sala- 
ried or unsalaried. Duty to the community was thus 
exalted to the realm of legal prescription. 

The central and all-powerful organ of city govern- 
ment was the council of deputies or aldermen, elected 
by the active citizens from the various wards of the 
city. The election was by secret ballot and attendance 
was compulsory for all qualified electors. The number 
of aldermen depended upon the size of the city and 
ranged from twenty-four to one hundred and two. The 
term of office was three years, with one-third retiring 
each year. The duties and powers of this body fully 
replaced all those hitherto exercised by the councils 
and tax commissioners of the eighteenth century. The 
management of the city property, including its sale, 
rental, or mortgaging, the determination of the budget, 
the levying of municipal taxes, the erection of build- 
ings, the auditing of all accounts, and many other 
powers were in their hands. They elected the execu- 
tive council {Magistrat) and suggested three names 
from which the central government selected one as 
burgomaster. The aldermen served without salary. 
They made all their decisions without the necessity of 
any special mandate from the electors and without 
reference to any district from which they were elected. 
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or any guild or corporation to which they might chance 
to belong. * * The law and their election are their pleni- 
potentiary powers, their conviction and their opinion 
of the common good of the city are their instractions, 
their conscience the authority to which they must ren- 
der account. ' ' In these striking phrases, with the ex- 
ception of the last translated by Frey from the French 
municipal law, the principle of representative govern- 
ment was introduced into Prussia. 

The executive council (Magistrat) consisted of the 
burgomaster, always salaried, and of elected mem- 
bers, part of whom were technically trained and 
salaried, and part were unsalaried lay members. The 
number varied for each class of cities, with a TninimTmn 
and maximum for each class. The largest cities had 
from sixteen to twenty-one, exclusive of the burgo- 
master, the second class from nine to twelve, and the 
smallest cities from five to seven. The salaried and 
technically trained members of the executive council, 
such as the city comptroller, city attorney, inspector of 
buildings, etc., gave their full time to their duties. 
When the state took over the control of the police, 
the director of police was an ex-officio member of this 
body. The salaried members held office for twelve 
years, the others for six. All must be at Jeast twenty- 
six years old. This body had consultative privileges in 
many matters controlled by the aldermen and nught 
initiate legislation. They possessed full powers, as the 
executive or administrative organ of city government, 
in the management of sanitation, paving, appoiilt- 
ments of minor officials, regulation of trade and com- 
merce, etc. 

A series of unsalaried commissions, composed of 
city officers in combination with lay members from the 
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citizen body, looked after schools, churches, charities, 
street lighting, fire protection, preparation of tax lists, 
quartering of soldiers and many other public inter- 
ests. These commissions were an excellent arrange- 
ment which embodied Stein's idea of securing the 
sound sense, the practical experience and cooperation, 
of the best elements of the city in the management of 
their own local affairs. Each ward or district of the 
city had a district chairman, who was in a certain sense 
the local executive in carrying out in his district the 
work of these commissions. He also presided over 
the district electoral assemblies. 

A somewhat characteristic national touch is added 
in the final paragraphs, which prescribe the garb and 
insignia of office in the three classes of cities. The 
thoughtful students of this ordinance, which was so 
peculiarly the object of Stein's interest and is so defi- 
nitely the embodiment of his central idea of local self- 
government as a preliminary step to a central repre- 
sentative body, will dwell lightly on the silver and gold 
chains for the new city officials, and recall rather those 
heavier bonds of political tutelage from which the mod- 
ern city was now forever freed. 

The city ordinance was not without its defects and 
its opponents. The old officials, dispossessed of their 
offices, and the landed nobility, deprived of their control 
over the cities on their domains, grumbled loudly about 
the dangers of the introduction of republican principles 
and the futilities of self-government for masses that 
had so long been in leading strings. There was fre- 
quently indifference and lethargy on the part of the 
very city dwellers for whose freedom and benefit the 
ordinance was devised. But despite all this it can 
safely be said that no act of Stein's was so generally 
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acclaimed at the time and since for its wisdom, nor has 
any one of his decrees been more clearly justified by 
its results. He is more tml y thfln ^ny other in G erman 
history the ^ ^ founder of cities." 

The ordinance was proclaimed for all the cities of 
the monarchy, but it was arranged that the introduc- 
tion should take place in the larger cities first. Konigs- 
berg passed into the hands of its own elected represen- 
tatives on March 10, 1809, and Berlin became self-gov- 
erning on July 6. In all the cities the change was 
marked by elaborate ceremonials — religious services, 
singing the Te Deum, the ringing of bells and, in the 
evening, balls and the illumination of the city. 

The new municipal authorities had many difficulties 
and financial problems growing out of the hardships 
of the French occupation and of the Wars of Libera- 
tion. They, however, acquitted themselves well, and 
the ordinance itself, despite minor defects due to the 
haste with which it was drawn, persisted unchanged 
until its revision in 1831. This revision met with 
Stein's approval. As some of the cities had been un- 
wise in contracting debts and in disposing of city prop- 
erty, state consent was henceforth required in such 
transactions. The distinction between the powers of 
the executive council {Magistral) and the aldermen 
were more sharply drawn, with a definite increase in 
the powers of the former. The number of aldermen 
was decreased, and the conditions upon ji^hich one 
might engage in business in a city were broadened. 
This '* revised'' ordinance was put in force only in 
the province of Saxony, in West Prussia and Upper 
Ijusatia, areas which had been gained or regained in 
1815. In the older provinces, for which the ordinance 
of 1808 had been proclaimed, it was open to the munioi- 
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palities to choose whether or not they would abandon 
it for the revision of 1831. Only three small places 
chose to make the change. The Ehine provinces, it 
should be said in passing, remained under French 
municipal law until 1850. In that year, following the 
revolution of 1848, which was essentially a middle-class 
movement, the Prussian government proclaimed a gen- 
eral revision of city and local government, but suspend- 
ed it in 1852. Shortly thereafter, during the reaction 
following 1848, the city government of Prussia was 
modified by a series of three laws, in 1853 and 1856, for 
the eastern provinces, Westphalia, and the Ehine prov- 
inces. The variations between these are not great, 
and the chief change from the Stein ordinance, both 
in these ordinances and their modifications as pro- 
claimed after 1866 for Hanover, Hessen-Nassau and 
Schleswig-Holstein, is the increased state supervision 
in matters where the cities were autonomous under 
the original ordinance. Each suggestion of change 
has given the opponents of centralization and the gov- 
ernment bureaucracy an opportunity to sound again 
the praises of the wisdom and far-seeing statesman- 
ship of the reformers of 1808. Municipal self-govern- 
ment, as embodied in Stein's great measure, has made 
the round of the world and is justified by its works. 
Its place in the history of Prussia and modern Ger- 
many is defined in the following words by one of the 
ablest contemporary students of municipal institutions : 
''It is not surpassed in its significance for public life 
and public law by any other organic legislation of the 
century and equalled only by the constitution. Indeed, 
the fundamental idea of the constitutional state here 
first received its effective legal expression upon Prus- 
sian soil, four decades before that idea had trans- 
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distinction than had hitherto been made in Prussia 
between administration and justice. The emphasis 
of the edict was here upon the fact that the inhabitants 
were the subjects of the king and not of the city govern- 
ment nor of any local lord, for all distinctions between 
' ' mediate ' ' and * * immediate ' ' cities were abolished. 

Without anywhere defining what constitutes a city, 
the decree divides all cities into three classes on a 
ba^is of population. In the first class are all with a 
papulation, exclusive of the garrison, of over ten thou- 
fy/sand; the second class includes those between three 
^ thousand five hundred and ten thousand ; and the third 
class those having less than three thousand five hun- 
dred. The difference in government between the three 
classes is evident only in the number of members in the 
governing boards to be chosen, and in the division of 
the cities into wards or districts for election purposes. 
Population is clearly not the sole basis for a claim to 
city rank, for later history shows places of upwards 
of ten thousand inhabitants still treated as vil- 
lages. The law evidently accepted the existing list of 
cities and left the creation of new ones in the future 
what it had been in the past, a matter of royal grant. 

Citizenship was not, as Stein suggested, based solely 
on domicile. On the contrary, the inhabitants were 
divided into citizens and legal residents {Schutzver- 
wandten). In the definition of citizenship as a privi- 
lege to be formally conferred, there is a reminiscence of 
the old order when guild membership was the road to 
citizenship. Now it was to be given, by the special 
action of the municipal authorities, to any resident of 
good character, including unmarried women who had 
established a domicile in the city. Only those who were 
citizens could own realty or carry on a trade in the 
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city. All those now in the latter class but not citizens 
must become citizens. Not all citizens, however, could 
vote or hold office. These duties were reserved for 
those who had an income of two hundred thalers in 
the largest cities, and of one hundred and fifty thalers 
in the other two classes of cities. Women were ex- 
cluded from the voting and office-holding classes. All 
residents were subject to municipal taxation and no 
qualified citizen not in the list of exempted professions 
could refuse to accept a municipal office whether sala- 
ried or unsalaried. Duty to the community was thus 
exalted to the realm of legal prescription. 

The central and all-powerful organ of city govern- 
ment was the council of deputies or aldermen, elected 
by the active citizens from the various wards of the 
city. The election was by secret ballot and attendance 
was compulsory for all qualified electors. The number 
of aldermen depended upon the size of the city and 
ranged from twenty-four to one hundred and two. The 
term of office was three years, with one-third retiring 
each year. The duties and powers of this body fully 
replaced all those hitherto exercised by the councils 
and tax commissioners of the eighteenth century. The 
management of the city property, including its sale, 
rental, or mortgaging, the determination of the budget, 
the levying of municipal taxes, the erection of build- 
ings, the auditing of all accounts, and many other 
powers were in their hands. They elected the execu- 
tive council (Magistrat) and suggested three names 
from which the central government selected one as 
burgomaster. The aldermen served without salary. 
They made all their decisions without the necessity of 
any special mandate from the electors and without 
reference to any district from which they were elected. 
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or any guild or corporation to which they might chance 
to belong. * * The law and their election are their pleni- 
potentiary powers, their conviction and their opinion 
of the common good of the city are their instrnctions, 
their conscience the authority to which they must ren- 
der account. '* In these striking phrases, with the ex- 
ception of the last translated by Frey from the French 
municipal law, the principle of representative govern- 
ment was introduced into Prussia. 

The executive council {M agist rat) consisted of the 
burgomaster, always salaried, and of elected mem- 
bers, part of whom were t^dmicaUy trained and 
salaried, and part were unsalaried lay members. The 
number varied for each class of cities, with a miniTnmii 
and maximum for each class. The largest cities had 
from sixteen to twenty-one, exclusive of the burgo- 
master, the second class from nine to twelve, and the 
smallest cities from five to seven. The salaried and 
technically trained members of the executive council, 
such as the city comptroller, city attorney, inspector of 
buildings, etc., gave their full time to their duties. 
When the state took over the control of the police, 
the director of police was an ex-officio member of this 
body. The salaried members held office for twelve 
years, the others for six. All must be at Jeast twenty- 
six years old. This body had consultative privileges in 
many matters controlled by the aldermen and nught 
initiate legislation. They possessed full powers, as the 
executive or administrative organ of city government, 
in the management of sanitation, paving, appoiilt- 
ments of minor officials, regulation of trade and com- 
merce, etc. 

A series of unsalaried commissions, composed of 
city officers in combination with lay members from the 
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citizen body, looked after schools, churches, charities, 
street lighting, fire protection, preparation of tax lists, 
quartering of soldiers and many other public inter- 
ests. These conamissions were an excellent arrange- 
ment which embodied Stein's idea of securing the 
sound sense, the practical experience and cooperation, 
of the best elements of the city in the management of 
their own local affairs. Each ward or district of the 
city had a district chairman, who was in a certain sense 
the local executive in carrying out in his district the 
work of these coromissions. He also presided over 
the district electoral assemblies. 

A somewhat characteristic national touch is added 
in the final paragraphs, which prescribe the garb and 
insignia of oflSce in the three classes of cities. The 
thoughtful students of this ordinance, which was so 
peculiarly the object of Stein's interest and is so defi- 
nitely the embodiment of his central idea of local self- 
government as a preliminary step to a central repre- 
sentative body, will dwell lightly on the silver and gold 
chains for the new city officials, and recall rather those 
heavier bonds of political tutelage from which the mod- 
ern city was now forever freed. 

The city ordinance was not without its defects and 
its opponents. The old officials, dispossessed of their 
offices, and the landed nobility, deprived of their control 
over the cities on their domains, grumbled loudly about 
the dangers of the introduction of republican principles 
and the futilities of self-government for masses that 
had so long been in leading strings. There was fre- 
quently indifference and lethargy on the part of the 
very city dwellers for whose freedom and benefit the 
ordinance was devised. But despite all this it can 
safely be said that no act of Stein's was so generally 
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acclaimed at the time and since for its wisdom, nor has 
any one of his decrees been more clearly justified by 
its results. He is more tmlv thnn anv other in German 




history the ^ ^ founder of cities." 

The ordinance was proclaimed for all the cities of 
the monarchy, but it was arranged that the introduc- 
tion should take place in the larger cities first. Konigs- 
berg passed into the hands of its own elected represen- 
tatives on March 10, 1809, and Berlin became self-gov- 
erning on July 6. In all the cities the change was 
marked by elaborate ceremonials — religious services, 
singing the Te Deum, the ringing of bells and, in the 
evening, balls and the illumination of the city. 

The new municipal authorities had many difficulties 
and financial problems growing out of the hardships 
of the French occupation and of the Wars of Libera- 
tion. They, however, acquitted themselves well, and 
the ordinance itself, despite minor defects due to the 
haste with which it was drawn, persisted unchanged 
until its revision in 1831. This revision met with 
Stein's approval. As some of the cities had been un- 
wise in contracting debts and in disposing of city prop- 
erty, state consent was henceforth required in such 
transactions. The distinction between the powers of 
the executive council {Magistrat) and the aldermen 
were more sharply drawn, with a definite increase in 
the powers of the former. The number of aldermen 
was decreased, and the conditions upon ji^hich one 
might engage in business in a city were broadened. 
This '^ revised" ordinance was put in force only in 
the province of Saxony, in West Prussia and Upper 
Lusatia, areas which had been gained or regained in 
1815. In the older provinces, for which the ordinance 
of 1808 had been proclaimed, it was open to the munioi- 
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palities to choose whether or not they would abandon 
it for the revision of 1831. Only three small places 
chose to make the change. The Ehine provinces, it 
should be said in passing, remained under French 
municipal law until 1850. In that year, following the 
revolution of 1848, which was essentially a middle-class 
movement, the Prussian government proclaimed a gen- 
eral revision of city and local government, but suspend- 
ed it in 1852. Shortly thereafter, during the reaction 
following 1848, the city government of Prussia was 
modified by a series of three laws, in 1853 and 1856, for 
the eastern provinces, Westphalia, and the Ehine prov- 
inces. The variations between these are not great, 
and the chief change from the Stein ordinance, both 
in these ordinances and their modifications as pro- 
claimed after 1866 for Hanover, Hessen-Nassau and 
Schleswig-Holstein, is the increased state supervision 
in matters where the cities were autonomous under 
the original ordinance. Each suggestion of change 
has given the opponents of centralization and the gov- 
ernment bureaucracy an opportunity to sound again 
the praises of the wisdom and far-seeing statesman- 
ship of the reformers of 1808. Municipal self-govern- 
ment, as embodied in Stein's great measure, has made 
the round of the world and is justified by its works. 
Its place in the history of Prussia and modern Ger- 
many is defined in the following words by one of the 
ablest contemporary students of municipal institutions : 
**It is not surpassed in its significance for public life 
and public law by any other organic legislation of the 
century and equalled only by the constitution. Indeed, 
the fundamental idea of the constitutional state here 
first received its effective legal expression upon Prus- 
sian soil, four decades before that idea had trans- 
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formed the national organization. As the conijuest of 
absolutism in Prussia was the implicit conditio of its 
leadership in Germany, for only a constitutioniUly gov- 
erned Prussia could form the basis of a new iGerman 
empire, so the liberation of political life flrom the 
deadening weight of a supervising institutioiial state 
was the first necessity for constitutional government. 
Consequently the renaissance of local self-government 
was the basis of constitutional government in Prussia. 
There is an intimate organic connection between the 
city ordinance, conceived in the years of the nation's 
deepest abasement, and the foundation of the Empire 
mJ^e age of its greatest power. ' " 
.^ yZ/None of the reforms instituted during Stein's second 
linistry is more important or more characteristic 
than that of the army. The chief credit here is due 
directly to General Gerhard David Johann Scham- 
horst, a Hanoverian who had been drawn into the serv- 
ice of Prussia in 1801. The story of military reorgani- 
zation under Scharnhorst 's leadership cannot, how- 
ever, be omitted from a biography of Stein, because 
the most casual independent account of this signifi- 
cant reform would be incomplete if it did not give credit 
to the steady support of Stein and of his independent 
judgment and sturdy assumption of responsibility at 
critical points in the work of Scharnhorst and his mili- 
tary colleagues. 

In a state like Brandenburg-Prussia, with no fron- 
tiers and surrounded by hostile neighbors, national 
defense and the army had early assumed fundamental. 
importance. The essential intimacy between militar-. 
ism and the maintenance of independence and the estab- 

7 H. Preuss, * * Das stadtische Amtsrecht in Preussen, " p. 1, (Berlin, 
1902). 
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lishment of territorial unity had been evident in the 
centuries before the HohenzoUerns, when both the 
Mark and the Baltic possessions of the Teutonic 
Knights were simply German military colonies on the 
eastern frontier against the Slavs. Their dynastic 
union under the HohenzoUerns, together with the ac- 
quisition of scattered possessions in the Ehine valley 
and in Westphalia in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, had sharply emphasized the necessity of a 
str<,n7^ntral gove^nenl served by its own itery 
and civic armies. Fortunately for Prussia the Great 
Elector saw clearly the problem created by the new 
situation, and made clearer during the Thirty Years' 
War and by the futility of the provincial estates and an 
army of mercenaries recruited by contract. He laid 
the foundations of a bureaucracy and an army that 
owed their chief allegiance to the dynasty and took 
their inspiration from orders issued at Berlin. Fred- 
erick William I had gone much further along the same 
road. His especial devotion had been to the army, 
and all problems of Prussian internal government 
and of foreign policy have since his day been viewed 
from the standpoint of the efficiency of the military 
arm. He raised the army from thirty-eight thousand 
to eighty-three thousand, and filled his treasury that 
the money might be lavished on military preparation. 
His fundamental idea was the ultimate introduction of 
universal military service, but the numerous exemp- 
tions in favor of cities, districts, professions and indi- 
viduals prevented its realization. The elevation of the 
profession of arms in social and political importance 
was a matter of his constant solicitude. To the pre- 
valent system of mercenaries he added the "canton 
system,'' already explained in an earlier chapter, by 
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which each regiment was assigned a district or canton 
of a certain number of hearths. The regimental of- 
ficers kept a census of the peasant sons and filled their 
ranks from this class. The nobles were drawn into the 
military service of the king but had as yet no monopoly 
of oflScers' places. Eecruiting officers scoured the 
neighboring states and cities for professional soldiers 
and idlers who might be hired or cajoled or bullied into 
wearing the Prussian uniform. A system of rigid and 
even brutal discipline welded native peasant and for- 
eign mercenary into an effective fighting force. The 
army, the new bureaucracy, the well filled treasury and 
diplomatic grievances were the chief heritages which 
he passed on to Frederick the Great in 1740. The his- 
tory of Europe in the eighteenth century is a revela- 
tion not only of Frederick's genius but of the mar- 
velous efficiency of the Prussian army as the final in- 
strument of an aggressive and unscrupulous diplo- 
macy. Frederick's campaigns suddenly revealed to 
Europe that Prussia under his leadership was a first- 
rate military power. The organization of the army 
was but slightly modified under him. The ** canton 
system,'' foreign recruiting, the rigid discipline and 
the retention by the officers of the surplus support 
funds when the regiment was on a peace footing were 
maintained. But the whole state and the army were 
distinguished by the drawing of lines between classes 
or * * estates. ' ' Under Frederick the Great in his later 
years the army was officered almost solely by nobles. 
At fourteen years of age the son of a noble could enter 
the army, and in a few years, after a totally inadequate 
schooling, he was given rank and command over vet- 
erans of many campaigns. The military machine, like 
every other organ of the state, was under Frederick 
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kept keyed up to a point of relative efficiency by the 
incessant efforts of the sovereign and the exigent de- 
mands of the problems set by his diplomacy. '' Tou- 
jour s en vedette'' was his motto, and the prestige of his 
successes concealed the weaknesses in a military sys- 
tem which the more peaceful diplomacy of his suc- 
cessors failed to readapt to the conditions created by 
the victories of the revolutionary and Napoleonic ar- 
mies of France. The words of Queen Louise after 
Jena remain essentially true: **We went to sleep on 
the laurels of Frederick the Great. ' ^ 

With one possible exception no HohenzoUem sov- 
ereign since the Great Elector has failed to grasp the 
vital relation existing by historical necessity in Prussia, 
certainly till 1871, between the army and the policy 
prescribed for its rulers by national safety, dynastic 
ambition and the alternative of territorial extension 
or political extinction. Frederick William III, al- 
though far from possessing any ability in military mat- 
ters or any thorough grasp of the new world in which 
he lived, had nevertheless an uneasy feeling that his 
army needed reform. But there was a great gap be- 
tween vigorous action and the timid questions he for- 
mulated as to the advisability of doing this or that. 
The battle of Jena, the surrender of fortress after 
fortress by their timid and unprepared commanders, 
and the humiliation of the despoiled Prussian mon- 
archy at the treaty of Tilsit, resolved doubts into cer- 
tainties, converted halfway measures into a logical 
program, and broke the opposition in army and state 
of the dominant feudal military group. In the process 
of regeneration, which was to prepare the state for 
liberation and the newer nationalism, nothing was more 
fundamental than the military reforms. It is charac- 
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teristic of Prussian history and historians that, in the 
whole list of reformers, they have awarded the predi- 
cate of great alone to Schamhorst, the son of the Han- 
overian peasant and the intellectual father of the Prus- 
sian army in the nineteenth century. 

Scharnhorst had been bom in the electorate of Han- 
over, the son of a well-to-do but litigious peasant 
whose contentions over the division of the estate of his 
wife^s parents so reduced him that the son was edu- 
cated by the favor of a patron, Duke William of Biieke- 
burg. This interesting person had devoted himself to 
military science and policy and founded a school for the 
training of officers. Scharnhorst had the benefit of an 
introduction to his career by one who believed in ade- 
quate education as the first essential for an officer. 
Scharnhorst passed into the Hanoverian service and 
distinguished himself by his thoughtful writings on 
military topics and the editorship of a scientific mili- 
tary periodical. Promotion was slow under the Han- 
overian oligarchy that ruled the electorate for the 
absent George IH. After a number of years of nego- 
tiations, Schamhorst in 1801 accepted an offer from 
Prussia, and Frederick William III ennobled him as 
further security for his future career and that of his 
sons in the Prussian army. 

Scharnhorst became an instructor in the school for 
cadets in Berlin. His penetrating and studious intel- 
lect revolutionized the whole basis of the- academy ^s 
work and gathered about him as pupils the best of the 
ounger men in the officers^ corps. His most distin- 
guished pupil was Clausewitz, one of the ablest ex- 
positors of modern military science. 

Scharnhorst the student, the theoretical foreigner, 
looking more like the traditional absent-minded pro- 
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fessor than a great military leader, won a hold on 
Frederick William III that was more effective in lead- 
ing the king to action than even the influence of the 
courtly and tactful Hardenberg or the outspoken and 
decisive Stein. Under an unprepossessing exterior he 
concealed a strength of will and a persistence that won 
alike the timid and pedantic king, the dashing Gnei- 
senau, the sturdy Grolmann, students like Boyen and 
Clausewitz and men of action like Stein and Bliicher. 
High-minded, objective, patient, scholarly and unself- 
ishly patriotic, he threaded his way through intrigues, 
around opposition, and over ignorance and prejudice 
to a secure place in the confidence of all thoughtful 
men. His appointment after Tilsit as head of the 
military reorganization conunission was as inevitable 
in the eyes of the patriots as the calling of Stein a few 
months later. 

In the reorganization of the administration Stein 
found the king too uninformed to offer opinions that 
might have proved a hindrance. In the field of military 
matters Frederick William III thought himself entitled 
to an opinion. The military commission was at first 
balanced in its membership between the representa- 
tives of the old order and Scharnhorst and his friends. 
All direct reports to the king were made by one of the 
most narrowly bigoted of the opponents of military 
reform. ^killfullj«and--firmly Scharnhorst worked to 
bring abouTTetirements and appointments so that by 
the beginning of 1808 the ref osiers were in control. 
Stein gave his powerful support to the move which 
made Scharnhorst the voice of the commission in all 
reports to the king. From that day the work of mili- 
tary reorganization went forward rapidly. On August 
3, 1808, the king ^s birthday, the main features of their 
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program were decreed, Ty^iT^-ib^^^lrii^Tnyirfitfi of Stein , 
^Scharnhorst and Gneis enau were eagerly plamiing for 
a national^prlsing agamsl the crusMng oppression 
of the French occupation. These reforms were to 
prepare the way for the work which Schamhorst pro- 
claimed, in words instinct with the fundamental idea 
of the age of reform and regeneration: **To inspire 
and elevate the spirit of the army, to fuse more inti- 
mately the army and the nation, to give it an impulse 
toward its great and essential purpose, ' ' and again in 
a letter to Clausewitz in 1807: **If it were possible 
after a series of privations, after boundless sufferings, 
to raise ourselves from ruin, who would not sacrifice 
everything in order to plant the seeds of a new fruit? 
Who would not gladly die if he might hope that they 
would spring up with new power and new life? But 
in only one way is this possible. The nation must be 
imbued with self-reliance, it must have an opportunity 
to stand by and for itself. Then and then only will it 
have self-respect and inspire respect in others. To 
work toward this end is all that we can do. To destroy 
the old forms, to burst the bonds of prejudice, to bring 
the new birth, to cherish it and see that nothing fetters 
or hinders its growth— more than this does not lie 
within the limits of our power. ^' 

Scharnhorst 's fundamental idea was to make every 
citizen of the state its active defender through uni- 
versal military service. But neither in 1808, 1809, nor 
in 1811, was the cautious king to be won to the procla- 
mation of an idea which might give him a popular, tm- 
professional and democratic army. His distrust was 
not removed by the uprising of 1813, with its demon- 
stration of the value of a national army drawn from 
all ranks of the citizen body ; but Scharnho rst^s d isciple 
and associate. General Boyen, made use of the com- 
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pelling logic of events to win the king's consent to the 
proclamati on of universal military service on Septem- 
ber 3^1814. No other statute of the nineteenth century 
has so profoundly influenced the history of the last one 
hundred years.® 

The work of the Military Eeorganization Conmiis- 
sion in 1808 purified the officers corps by the retire- 
ment of the inefficient and aged who had shared in the 
disgraceful collapse of 1806-1807. Henceforth the 
career of officer in the Prussian army was open to all 
qualified citizens and could not legally remain a prac- 
tical monopoly of the nobles. Training and tested 
merit were to be henceforth the basis of appointment 
and promotion. The *^ canton system '^ remained but 
was somewhat modified and foreign recruiting was 
abolished. Citizens of Prussia were henceforth to form 
the national defense through service with the colors 
and then in the reserves of the Landwehr and Land- 
Sturm. Exemption from service of whole cities, dis- 
tricts and classes was abolished. With the formation 
of a national army, drawn from the ranks of the edu- 
cated and well-to-do as well as from the peasantry, 
went the abolition of brutal and degrading punish- 
ments, ^he work of Scharnhorst thus went hand in 
hand wim the work of Stein in his warfare on social 
distinctions and serfdom in landholding."*7 

The minister supported the militarOreformer at 
every step. His vigorous reply to the opponents of 
conscription may well be quoted as typical of his views : 
**It is the right of the state to demand of its subjects 
the defense of its independence and integrity, it is an 
inalienable right. To leave it to the discretion of a 
monarch to remit this obligation of his subjects for all 

8 The literature on the military reforms is cited in the article by G. S. 
Ford on Boyen's law, American Historical Beview, April, 1915. 
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time and without regard to the general interests would 
be to grant him the right to render a state defenseless 
and dissolve it. ^ ' Stein went even farther, for he sup- 
plemented Scharnhorst 's plans by suggesting the in- 
troduction of some form of military training in the 
secondary schools. 

Even if Frederick William had been more hospitable 
to the idea of universal military service, considera- 
tions of the position of dependence upon the French in 
which Prussia found herself in 1808 would have made 
its proclamation inexpedient. After the Franco-Prus- 
sian treaty of September 8, 1808, it was impossible. By 
this instrument the formation of a national militia was 
prohibited and the Prussian army was not to exceed 
42,000. But Scharnhorst, who survived the fall of 
Stein and the vigorous attacks of military reaction- 
aries, skillfully neutralized the latter prohibition by 
the so-called * * Kriimper system, ^ ^ by which each month 
three to five new recruits were added to a company and 
an equal number who had been trained were given fur- 
loughs.® In this way the number of trained citizen sol- 
diers in 1813 was not 42,000, but approximately four 
times that number. No part of the work begun under 
Stein more completely and immediately justified itself 
during the Wars of Liberation (1813-1815) than did the 
military reforms. The nation, rushing to arms almost 
before the king had spoken the decisive word, renewed 
permanently the exiled Stein ^s wavering faith in the 
Prussian people and the Prussian state. It carried 
Prussia back into the ranks of the leading European 
states and revealed the fact that the reform era had 
changed Prussia from an army with a state to a state 
with an army. 

^ 9 See Historische Zeitschrift, Vol. 58, 54 ff. Also Cavaignacy '*La 
formation de la Prusse," I, 401. 



CHAPTER IX 

Envoy in Exile foe German Liberation 

Stein remained in Konigsberg only long enough to 
see his successors in office, then he set out for Berlin, 
where he was joined by his wife and children from 
whom he had been separated since September, 1807. 
Only a few weeks of reunion were granted them. Stein 
knew that Berlin could not be a permanent residence 
for him in such proximity to the Prussian court if the 
king and queen should return to the capital. He would 
not return to Nassau, now under the sovereignty of 
Napoleon's brother Jerome, king of Westphalia. His 
tentative plan was to settle in Breslau for the sake of 
the education of his children, the eldest daughter being 
now twelve years old. Here by economy he could make 
his promised pension do him. His estates in Nassau 
had been confiscated, and the Polish lands he had 
bought had been devastated by war and were an ex- 
pense, for they were burdened with taxes and interest 
charges for the unpaid mortgage. Not even this 
prospect of a life of retirement and quiet were granted 
to him for long. 

In the midst of the Spanish campaign Napoleon 
had never for a moment lost sight of Stein. In- 
deed, the very character of the Spanish national 
movement may have made him more keenly alive to 
the necessity of breaking Stein 's power. On November 
13, in the proclamation which recited the taking of Bur- 
gos by storm, he had mentioned the superiority of the 
French legions over the undisciplined Spanish patriots 
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as a lesson for men like Stein, who dreamed of sliaMng 
his power by the summoning of untrained peasantry to 
revolt. Stein ^s withdrawal from the ministry freed 
Napoleon from any consideration for him as a Prussian 
\\ minister, and he was definitely determined to be rid 

• • of him as a possible center around which the Prussian 
patriots might rally. On December 16 he issued from 
Madrid a decree of exile and outlawry against * * a cer- 
tain Stein, ' ^ because he was seeking to foment trouble 
in Germany. He was declared an enemy of France 
and of the Rhine Confederation, and his property was 
to be confiscated and he himself seized and held as a 
prisoner by the French troops, wherever they might 
find him. The Prussian king was informed that no 
envoy would be sent to Berlin unless Frederick William 
exiled Stein. **You should go farther,^' continue the 
directions to the French minister of foreign affairs, 
^ * and demand by a letter to the Prussian ministry that 
this person shall be surrendered as a traitor employed 
by the English to embroil the two courts. Present 
the matter vigorously to the Prussian ministry' in 
Paris. Write to my consul in Konigsberg to take it up 
with the king of Prussia, and let it be understood that 
if my troops capture Stein he will be shot."^ 

Fortunately for Stein, neither Champagny, the min- 
ister of foreign affairs, nor Saint-Marsans, the French 
ambas^dor to Berlin, was quite so ruthless as his 
masji^r. On the very day of the receipt of the decree in 
^ Bwlin, January 5, 1809, Saint-Marsans let Stein know 
^^y way of the Dutch minister what was impending. If 
Stein left at once, he would consider him as off Prus- 
sian soil. Committing his family and his property to 

1 Lecestre, Lettres inSdites de NapoUon I, 259. Letter to Cham- 
pagny, Dee. 16, accompanying the decree of outlawry. 
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the care of friends and relatives, Stein fled that night 
for the Austrian frontier, avoiding by detours and by- 
traveling at night any danger of falling into the hands 
of French troops. Friends of his earlier days, and 
patriots who had supported his ministry, gave him aid 
in his flight and concealed him at the border until the 
arrival of an Austrian passport. A week after leaving 
Berlin, he was safely beyond the mountains in Bo- 
hemia. It was New Year's Eve when he crossed the 
mountains. **The night was beautiful, the tempera- 
ture mild, the heavens now clouded, now clear, all na- 
ture peaceful and reverent. Calm rested on the dwell- 
ings of men past which we sped. On such a night and 
in such surroundings, the soul is in a mood which 
appraises at its worth all things human, no matter 
how stupendous they may seem. ' ' And a year ago, he 
recalls, he had read to his loved ones Schleiermacher's 
sermon, **0n what men should fear and what they 
should not fear. ' ' 

Stein was not to touch Prussian soil again until 
four years later ; and the peace and quiet he had sought 
came only after the triumphs of the Wars of Libera- 
tion had exiled the concjueror who had proclaimed his 
banishment. 

Napoleon had made Stein an outlaw and immortal. 
Stein 's own feeling, expressed in Goethe 's words, were 
truer than he knew : 

*'Macht und Giiter gehoren der Erde. 
Er ist ein Fremdling, er wandert aus 
Und sucht ein unverganglich Haus. " 

Stanton at the deathbed of Lincoln spoke the judg- 
ment of all time of his martyred chieftain with the 
simple words: **And now he belongs to the ages.'* 
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Gneisenau, writing from Konigsberg of the edict of ban- 
ishment, voiced the opinion of Stein ^s friends and of 
history: ** Before this you belonged only to the Prus- 
sian state, now to the whole civilized world. ' ^ Napoleon 
had failed again, as he did when he executed the Duke 
d^Enghien, when he shot the bookseller Palm, and sent 
Andreas Hofer to death, — ^failed as he did when he 
drove Madame de Stael into exile or sought to break the 
moral leadership of Queen Louise by slanderous inuen- 
dos. He had failed as he and his kind always will fail 
when they seek to destroy the influence of personaUties 
that embody a moral force or represent consciously 
or unconsciously some great principle. Henceforth 
Stein, the outlaw and the exile, was dedicated by the 
decree of the oppressor to the overthrow of oppression. 
No single nation forevermore could limit his mission 
or bound his power. He was minister plenipotentiary 
of the German people to every court and cause that 
labored for liberation and for national unity. 

Stein had fled toward the Austrian frontier because 
it was the nearest and could be reached with less dan- 
ger from capture by the French soldiery. He did not 
know where he might find on the continent a permanent 
refuge. In a hasty note to Frederick William, des- 
patched on the eve of his departure from Berlin, he 
had asked for his intercession with the Czar Alexan- 
der. This good office the king willingly performed, 
and in due time Stein received permission to take up 
his residence in Russia. Equally interested friends, 
among them one of his old Gottingen classmates, now 
high in Austrian service, supported Stein's request to 
remain in Austria-Hungary. Count Stadion, then at 
the head of the Austrian ministry, cooperated heartily, 
and by a curious line of i igumentation in which he 
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represented Stein to the suspicious and narrow-minded 
Emperor Francis as a conservative, he was able to 
obtain the latter 's consent to Stein ^s taking up his 
residence, not in Prague but in Briinn, the capital of 
Moravia. Prague was already considerable of a ren- 
dezvous for ex-Prussian oflScers and officials, and Stein 's 
safety and Austrian peace might be easily imperilled by 
their indiscretions. Stadion graciously added that he 
would like to have Stein nearer Vienna. Stein left 
Prague with some regret. Its attractive environment, 
and the group of men with whom he had come in con- 
tact, including Frederick Gentz, the brilliant belle-let- 
tristic politician, had made him quite willing to settle 
there. By March 1 he was domiciled in Briinn, where 
his family came to share his exile and its hardships. 

Briinn, although perhaps not so attractive as Prague, 
was not without advantages as a residence city. It was 
then as now the center of a prosperous and fertile 
area and the main mart and manufacturing place for 
woolen products. Joseph II had given it an excellent 
park, lying just outside the walls of the older city, 
whose narrow and crooked streets still gave it a dis- 
tinctly medieval touch. Its relative nearness to the 
Silesian frontier of Prussia, and to Vienna, would en- 
able Stein to keep in touch with friends in both Prus- 
sia and at the Austrian capital. It may be added that 
keeping watch on Stein in Briinn would be a simple 
task for the Austrian police, whose records of his 
movements and copies of his letters are still part of the 
Viennese archives. 

The days at Briinn were not without their cares 
and worries concerning the matter of income and 
expenditures. Stein had been a man of property, 
with a private income ^tijat made him independent 
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of his salary as Prussian minister. This was all 
changed now. Friends in Nassau had saved his 
household silver, library and furniture, and the sale 
price of these, with what ready money he had, consti- 
tuted his only immediate resources. All his property 
on the Rhine, in Nassau and in Poland, was confiscated 
or put under such management as deprived him of its 
income. Friends were ready with proffers of aid, but 
his chief source of support must now be the 5000 
thalers promised by Frederick William III. Stein's 
friends in Konigsberg, and the ministry without dis- 
senting voice, had secured the king's approval of the 
subsidy. The first payments, on account of unavoid- 
able delay, were not at Stein's disposal until late in 
April, 1809. Later the Prussian government advanced 
him the money and aid which kept him from losing 
through foreclosure his mortgaged Polish estate. Stein 
felt seriously concerned about his financial position, 
and particularly about the future outlook for his wife 
and children if anything should happen to him. He 
sought to obtain relief through Dalberg, the prince 
primate at the head of the Rhine Confederation. It 
will be recalled that one of Stein's earliest acts was 
to direct the negotiations which had started this Ger- 
man renegade ecclesiastic on his career by making tiiTn 
coadjutor to the Archbishop of Mainz. The zeal with 
which Stein's friend Eichorn pushed his cause is only 
matched by the fawning fear of Dalberg to raise a 
finger for his former friend. Five years later, Stein as 
a civil administrator for the triumphant coalition had 
the satisfaction of removing Dalberg from the power 
and place to which he had risen as a sycophant of Na- 
poleon. 
In behalf of those dependent upon him, Stein was 
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even willing to approach Napoleon directly with a re- 
quest for the return to his wife of the sequestered 
estates. One thing which had perhaps encouraged him 
to believe Napoleon was not over-vindictive toward 
him was the release of his sister Marianne, who had 
been taken to Paris as a prisoner. The request was 
preferred in the name of Frau vom Stein, and Stein 
appealed to both the Prussian and Austrian govern- 
ments for their good offices. It is not known whether 
the request ever came under Napoleon 's notice. At all 
events nothing ever came of the matter, and it was not 
until 1811, through the consideration of the Duke of 
Nassau, that 2000 florins from Stein's Nassau estates 
were paid yearly to the Baroness vom Stein. 

Often in these days he talks of himself as an old 
man — he was 54 — ^with only a few years of life before 
him. * ' I am too old, ' ' he writes in a letter on his sis- 
ter 's death, * * to share in the great struggles I foresee, 
too young and too much interested to be a calm and 
patient spectator. ' ' The day of reckoning that was to 
come was a vision always before his eyes. Sometimes 
it faded, but not for long. When faith in the ultimate 
redemption of Europe from Napoleon's power was 
low, he thought of the possibility of a home in newer 
lands — in either South or North America. **It would 
be best to settle in America, in Kentucky or Tennessee, 
if one would enjoy repose and independence. One 
would find there a splendid climate and soil, beautiful 
rivers, and peace and safety for a century. There 
are many Germans there. The capital of Kentucky is 
Frankfort. "2 

2 Letter to Marianne, July 9, 1811. Pertz, II, 604. He thought of 
South America, **pourvu que sea Espagnols y parviennent k fondre un 
nouvel empire sur les bases de la morale r^gieuse et de la monarehie 
moder^e. " Lehmann, IH, 112, footnote 4. 
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The thought of migration was but a passing fancy. 
He was chained to his rock by his own great past and 
by the faith of all his friends that when the day of 
liberation came he would be the one indispensable man. 
The mails and travelers that came all too infrequently 
told him how Gneisenau, Silvern,^ Scharnhorst and 
Schleiermacher still clung to him and labored on.* 

Condemned to inaction, Stein resorted to reading as 
in the days at Wetter. Now as then it was economics 
and history that held his interest. Chateaubriand, 
Herder and Frederick Schlegel he found worth com- 
ment, but to reread Adam Smith and measure against 
him his critics was more to his liking. History had 
been from his student days his first refuge. He appre- 
ciated it and thought it a necessary part of any educa- 
tion, because *4t lifts us above the trivialities of con- 
temporaries and makes us see what the greatest and 
the noblest of mankind have accomplished, and teaches 
us what has been destroyed by indifference, sensuality, 
baseness and the misapplication of great talents.'' 
'' '^ f His ideal age lay in the centuries when Germany was 

^^ a great empire. The present, the great overwhelming 
revolution that had its origin in France and had ended 
in Napoleonic domination, was as certain to condition 
the life of his children as it had his own. Their educa- 
tion and their understanding of the history of their 
own times was one of his first concerns. For his 
daughters he wrote *'A History of the Period from 
1789 to 1799. ' ' His intense dislike of the French as he 
knew them and of the Eevolution stands out in his 
treatment of every topic, from the meeting of the 

SB. Gtobhardty ''Die Einfiihrung der pestalozzisehen Methode in 
Preussen." Berlin, 1896. 
* Pertz, IV, 671 ff . 
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Estates-General to the overthrow of the Directory by 
Napoleon. **The Kevolution broke out/* he asserts, 
** without any provocation on the part of the king, who 
on the contrary had voluntarily surrendered privileges 
he had long possessed. The people were frivolous, 
licentious and irreligious. The party leaders sought 
to transform the monarchy into a meaningless phan- 
tasy. They pursued their infamy with an unintelli- 
gent passion for novelty, without regard to the rights 
or feelings of their fellow citizens and by means more 
infamous, by riot, pillage, murder and corruption. 
Their hand was forced by foolhardy self-seekers who 
founded their power on corpses, robbery and atheism. 
Then these also were sent to the guillotine by their 
comrades. The government of the Directory, which 
had wavered between tyranny and pseudo-legality and 
had made itself despicable by its corruption and 
avarice, was at last driven out in contempt and without 
opposition by an audacious general, who has established 
complete autocracy. ' ' Clearly such a judgment is not 
historical. Certainly it is not all Stein thought about 
the Revolution. He had at times expressed apprecia- 
tion of the work of the National Assembly, and had 
even commended the ruthless energy and singleness 
of purpose of the Committee of Safety to the patriot 
party, which meditated a German uprising in 1809. 

In a life of such unresting activity as that of Stein, 
it is diflScult to continue long on any picture of purely 
domestic or personal matters. He belonged so utterly] 
to his times and threw himself whether in office or out 
so unremittingly upon any opportunity to make him-' 
self effective that the biographer is forever facing the 
necessity of following with explaining pen the develop- 
ment of problems of national and international politics. 
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The period we are now treating as part of Stein's 
biography has its own great importance from the bio- 
graphical standpoint, but its background of war and 
international politics from the Austrian war of 1809 
to the Congress of Vienna becomes so vast that his- 
torical information must be reduced to the brief re- 
minder of a sentence or a paragraph. 

Stein had to a very considerable extent lost his faith 
in the Prussian government and people. In bitterness 
and despair he condemned the state in whose name he 
now suffered exile and inaction. ** Prussia will go 
down unmourned and unhonored. It will be counted a 
gain that a nation has ceased to exist which by its am- 
bition in the beginning convulsed Europe, then dis- 
turbed it by its intriguing and fulfilled neither its duty 
to itself or the European confederation. ' ^^ He turned 
to Austria. His pen was at once at her service, and he 
would have taken oflSce if it had been offered to h\m 
when the plans were maturing for the war of 1809 
against Napoleon. But the Vienna court and min- 
istry carefully kept Stein at arm's length. This in no 
way affected his willingness to do what he could to 
forward the efforts to overthrow the oppressor. His 
plan was to accompany the Austrian campaign by an 
uprising in northwest Germany, to be supported by the 
landing of an English invading expedition. He felt 
sure that the middle class and the peasants, in whom 
he had placed his faith, would respond with 90,000 men. 
The whole movement was to be a great spontaneous 
national uprising, and death to him who hesitated to 
rally to the cause of the Fatherland. The English 
never came, the rising never took place. Prussia did 
not lift a finger, and the Austrian and German hopes 

6 Lehmann, III, 29. 
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raised by the battle of Aspern in May, 1809, came to 
naught at Wagram, and sank in despair when Austria 
concluded peace on October 14. Stein meanwhile alter- 
nated between the wildest hopes and outbreaks of fury 
at Frederick William's quiescence® and the Archduke 
Charles' incompetence. He sank into despair when 
Austria, led by Metternich, passed under the yoke and 
offered the Emperor 's daughter on the altar of Napo- ^L 
leonic ambition. Seemingly there was nothing left 
but to await the day when power that had everywhere 
over-reached itself should begin to crumble. Stein 
returned from Troppau, to which the war had driven 
him, and took up his residence again in Briinn, trans- 
ferring in June, 1810, with the Austrian consent to 
the city of Prague. Wherever he was he was primate 
of German patriots and the center of all movements 
for preparing the day of liberation. He was the 
greatest of the trio — of whom the other two were Gentz . 
the publicist now at Metternich 's right hand,^ and 
Ei22ZiL-di-B^rgo, the exiled Corsican — ^who had dedi- 
cated their lives to the overthrow of Napoleon. 

These years of alternate hope and despair were try- 
ing ones for Stein's nerves and general health, but 
there was not one element of the hypo^hMjiliaS or in- 
active brooder in him. Work, reading, drawing up 
memoirs, writing le.tters, conferring with friends, and 

6 Gneisenau wrote to Stein, two years later (June 26, 1811): "Der 
Konig steht noch immer neben dem Thron, worauf er nie gesessen hat, 
und ist immer noch * recenseni ' desselben und derer, die auf dessen Stuf en 
stehen. An dieser Individualitat wird ewig jeder Gehiilfe scheitem, der 
Staatsmann im hohem Sinn, erhabene Anordnungen zu machen ge- 
denkt." Ihid., Ill, 114. On Prussia's policy in 1809, see Gaede, 
"Preussens Stellung zur Kriegsfrage im Jahre 1809" (Leipzig, 1897); 
Stern, * ^ Abhandlungen und Aktenstiicke, " pp. 45-93. 

7 Eeiff , ' ' Friedrich Gentz : an Opponent of the French Bevolution and 
Napoleon," in University of Illinois Studies, 1912. 
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a projected and partly written history of the years 
1789 to 1799 occupied his busy mind and pen. Friends 
everywhere kept him informed of the course of events 
and besought him for advice. The most noteworthy 
example of the latter was Hardenberg, who had again 
\y come into power in Prussia in May, 1810. The double- 
headed Altenstein-Dohna ministry, with Beyme as its 

arwick, had had a brief and troubled career. It had 
let the reform program fall into abeyance and neglected 
to pay the installments on the French indemnity dur- 
ing the Austrian war. It was finally so hard pressed 
financially that it ventured to suggest the cession of 
Silesia to Napoleon. This so disgusted the king and 
aroused Queen Louise and all good patriots that it 
caused the fall of the ministry. Napoleon, whose need 
was money, now had no objection to the return of such 
a good financier as Hardenberg, and with Hardenberg 
in office as chancellor, Stein again came more in touch 
with Prussian affairs than he had been since 1808. 

The names of Stein and Hardenberg are so uniformly 
linked together in the usual accoimts of the Prussian 
reform era that the casual reader may think of them as 
actuated by the same principles and adopting the same 
methods — ^the one beginning where the other left off 
and carrying the work on to something nearer like com- 
pletion. Actually, it would be difficult to find two men 
more at variance in the principles which governed their 
public and private life. Hardenberg like Stein was 
not a Prussian. A Hanoverian by birth he had missed 
becoming a brother-in-law of Stein only through the 
opposition of his parents to a marriage which might 
have saved the ultimate shipwreck of Hardenberg 's 
domestic life, and the dragging of all the anchors by 
which a man is held to standards of personal morality* 
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Hardenberg had entered Hanoverian service and was 
headed for a position of responsibility under George 
m, who was both Elector of Hanover and King of 
England. Across this promising career fell the shadow 
of the unfortunate relations between his first wife and 
the dissolute Prince of Wales. Turning his back on 
his native state, he entered the service of the Duke of 
Brunswick and played a part in the formation of the 
FUrstenbund. His wife^s conduct and her incurable 
extravagance forced a separation. Hardenberg mar- 
ried, again unfortunately, a lady whose past conduct 
made her reception at the court of Brunswick impos- 
sible. Hardenberg *s own conduct was not above re- 
proach. The unfortunate situation in which he found 
himself was rendered still less attractive by the rela- 
tive unimportance of the state he served. He sought 
a new field of service under Prussia, and was assigned 
to the direction of affairs in Ansbach-Beireuth, whence 
he passed directly into affairs at Berlin. Harden- 
berg 's winning and distinguished bearing and manners 
made him friends, and the court of Frederick William 
II (1786-1797) was not one to pick flaws with his want 
of standards in his private life. 

There was in Hardenberg always the courtier. The 
consideration due to sovereigns was both natural and 
cultivated in him. His tact was unfailing and with it 
all was united real ability. Quick perception was 
sometimes substituted for that mastery of public 
questions which comes only with the unremitting toil 
that Hardenberg shunned and Stein welcomed. Fred- 
erick William III (1797-1840) had the longing of a 
weak sovereign for Hardenberg, who knew his short- 
comings yet passed them over and made them good 
without humiliating him. Queen Louise, who held 
the king by the same combination of intentional over- 
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sight and vigilant guardianship, touched however with 
a wife^s love and optimism, found in Hardenberg 
the minister made to her hand for controlling Fred- 
erick William for his own good and for the salvation 
of the state. Stein had been content to have the king 
and queen hold him somewhat in awe, and did not care 
that they had to accept him despite his free and fear- 
less tongue and his uncourtierlike attitude. He knew 
that they preferred Hardenberg, and the two men had 
stood together loyally in the trying days before and 
after Jena. Stein 's moral sense was outraged by Har- 
denberg 's frivolities, and his confidence shaken by his 
uncertain industry and his want of unbending loyalty. 
But nevertheless Stein appraised him and his measures 
for what they were worth, and trusted the future of 
Prussia more quickly in Hardenberg ^s hands than in 
any others but his own. Hardenberg on his part had 
manifested the same confidence in Stein, when forced 
out of office by Napoleon, and had urged Stein upon 
the king and appealed to Stein as the only one who 
could save the state at this crisis. Hardenberg *s per- 
sonal qualities made it possible for him to bend with- 
out breaking. He could compromise, yield and wait 
his time. Nor was he above making himself service- 
able while others were holding office to which his abili- 
ties entitled him, and to which Frederick William wotdd 
caji him as soon as the circumstances permitted. 
./Throughout the Altenstein-Dohna ministry, Harden- 
berg had not lost touch with the Prussian court. The 
feebleness and dissensions of the Altenstein-Dohna 
ministry and the wretched economic position of Prus- 
sia, hampered by the continued French occupation, by 
the burdens of the continental system and the indem- 
nity payments of 4,000,000 francs a month, in a state 
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whose normal income was but a third of this, had driven 
king, land and ministry to despair. The cession of 
Silesia was the ministry's solution. Their dismissal 
and the recall of Hardenberg was the king 's. On June 
4th Hardenberg came into power on his own conditions, 
with a free hand and the newly created title of chan- 
cellor. His return was a great gain, and well might 
Queen Louise on her deathbed comfort the king with 
the thought that she left him not quite alone, so long as 
Hardenberg was at his side.® 

Hardenberg immediately attacked the problem of 
rehabilitating the finances.® The central features of 
his flexible plan, for Hardenberg was ready to modify 
and compromise, were a national bank with large 
powers ; the extension of a limited excise tax from the 
cities to the open country; and the secularization of 
ecclesiastical possessions in Silesia. He had counted 
upon the support of Stein's old colleagues, Niebuhr 
and Schon, who were still in oflSce, but both opposed 
his schemes vigorously and Niebuhr retired at once 
after protesting directly to the king. Schon was less 
violent but equally captious and caustic in criticism. 
Both laid their ideas before Stein and then retired; 
Schon to become provincial president in his native East 
Prussia, and Niebuhr to a professorship in the newly 

8 BaiUeu, ' ' Konigin Luise, ' ' 355. Of all the important figures in 
this period Hardenberg alone awaits an adequate biographj. The re- 
cent study by Haake ("Der preussische Verf assungskampf , " Munich, 
1921) indicates the gain that can be made over Banke's five volumes 
of text and documents and Ellose's antiquated account. Certainly scant 
justice has been done him by the biographers of his contemporaries. 
On the problem of creating a ministry as a means of limiting the power 
of the Prussian king, see Hintze's essay in "Festschrift zu Gustav 
Schmoller's 70. Geburtstag," Leipzig, 1908. 

, 9 Naase in Hist. Zeit,, Vol. XXVI, and Bornhak in Forschungen e, 
Brand.-Prcuss. Gesch., III. 
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founded University of Berlin and to the composition 
of his pathbreaking work in Boman history. Stein 
regarded the measures of Hardenberg more leniently 
than did his former subordinates. Less doctrinaire 
if not less clean cut in his own plans and unrestrained 
in criticism than his former subordinates, he urged 
them to keep faith and hold out to the end. Prussia 
was now for Stein but a factor in his larger plans for 
Germany. Hardenberg seemed to him far more capable 
than the previous ministry of putting Prussia in con- 
dition to play her part when the day of reckoning 
came. Hence he had little patience with Niebuhr and 
Schon, and his letters to them and about them made 
it clear that he did not condone their insubordinate 
and un-cooperative attitude. He had his own ideas, 
differing from Hardenberg ^s especially in the favor 
with which Stein regarded the income tax, but his 
criticisms were much less vigorous than usual where 
variations from his own plan were involved. Harden- 
berg, who found himself faced by opposition at many 
points, hoped to profit by Stein's views and to find 
in his favor a claim to the support of the active group 
in the administration who still looked to Stein for 
leadership. He submitted his already modified plan 
indirectly to Stein and after receiving Stein's criti- 
cism sought a meeting for the interchange of views. 
It was a daring thing to attempt. If it became known 
it spelled ruin for both men. Hardenberg, who sought 
out the exiled Stein in secret interviews would, if dis- 
covered, be driven from office by Napoleon. Stein's 
refuge on Austrian soil might be denied him by a 
power now tied to Napoleon by fear, alliance and mar- 
riage. Nevertheless, the meeting of the two statesmen 
was secretly and safely arranged at Hermsdorf, Sep- 
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tember 14, 1810/*^ Nothing definite is known of the 
substance of their conference. Little of what Stein 
had actually planned in his own ministry and no more 
of what he approved of Hardenberg's measures was 
proclaimed after the conference. The Privy Council 
was again revived on paper and abandoned in fact. 
But from the date of this meeting Hardenberg was 
won to a system of national and provincial representa- 
tion. A month later he issued the first public promise 
of a constitution for Prussia." It was to be based on 
a diet limited to advisory powers. The only actual re- 
sult was an assembly of notables in 1811/^ and again 
from 1812 to 1815. Even the first of these assemblies 
was not brought together until after the proclamation 
of the chief financial measures in Hardenberg *s pro- 
gram. 

The approaching conflict between Bussia and Na- 
poleon forced Stein to consider the inadvisability of 
remaining in Prague, with the personal danger in- 
volved for him, as the French swarmed everywhere 
and Austria was forced into the struggle as an active 
supporter of Napoleon. Personal danger was less in his 
mind than the opportunity for active service some- 
where against Napoleon. There is no talk now of a 
refuge in the woods of Kentucky but rather an im- 
mediate seeking of a place for service of any kind on 

10 For letters between Stein and Hardenberg on the latter 's difficulties 
in 1810-1811 and fixing the place of meeting see Historiache ZeiUohrifi, 
1881. 

11 Haake, ' ' Der preussische Verf assungskampf , ' ' 46-47. Cf* abovei 
p. 138. 

12 The assembly of 1811 consisted of eight government offioialS| 
eighteen representatives of the nobles, eleven deputies from the oitieSi 
and eight peasants. When the assembly opened Hardenberg made dear 
their function: ''The king does not only demand obediencei he wishes 
to convince your minds." 
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almost any conditions. His first approach was to 
Count Miinster in London as to the possibility of his 
working in England; travelling and living expenses 
and an opportunity to do something for Germany and 
the common cause were the only conditions in his mind. 
Prussia he felt had digged her own grave by adhering 
to Napoleon and placing her troops at his disposal. 
But Stein did not propose **to sit with folded hands 
while he had any powers left, and see the wheel of 
fate crush his contemporaries.*' Before the neces- 
sarily long delayed and roundabout negotiations 
through Miinster had resulted in any English offer, 
Alexander I, who had offered Stein an opening in 1807, 
wrote him directly on March 27, 1812, asking him to 
join his court at once. The letter reached Stein on 
May 19, and he accepted forthwith; and a week later 
started on the long journey around the French army 
and arrived at the Eussian headquarters in Wilna, June 
12, 1812." 

He promptly decided upon his field of labor. He 
would not enter the Eussian service, **but only partici- 
pate in German matters as they might arise in the 
course of the war and enable me to be of service to my 
Fatherland.'* **By this declaration,** he says in his 

13 He did not tell his wife until the day of leaving. She was over- 
come and only comforted by Stein's full confidence. His children were 
not told. A secret police report — quoted by Founder in Deutsche JBund- 
8chau (Article on Stein and Gruner) Vol. UII, p. 216, — quotes Stein as 
saying to a friend: ''Wundem Sie sich nicht, dass ich auf gut Gliiek 
wie ein junger Mensch eine neue ungewisse Bahn antrete. Wer sein 
Vaterland verloren hat, der ist nothwendig ein Abenteuerer. Ich habe 
keine Wahl. Ich muss Freiheit und Vaterland am Ende der Welt 
suchen." Stein left a brief diary covering June 14 to December 1814. 
Pertz used it; cf. text found in Stein archives and published in the 
Naohrichten of the Gottingen Academy by Lehmann, Hiai.'PhU. Klaue, 
1896, Heft 2, pp. 171-190. 
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autobiography, * * I preserved freedom to act aooording 
to my convictions, and removed any suspicion on the 
part of the Russians that I was scheming for office and 
influence. ' * 

No other step taken by Alexander was so fully cal- 
culated as was the summoning of Stein to indicate 
to Napoleon and the world that the break between the 
two great allies was irreparable. The character and 
the past of Stein were significant of the new spirit in 
which the war was to be waged by Alexander, and a 
guarantee, hitherto wanting in Alexander's unstable 
policy, of a new found firmness to fight to a finish. 
Stein had given so many proofs of his personal inde- 
pendence, and of his opposition to Napoleon and of his 
interest in the liberation of Europe from his rule, that 
Stein might well serve all Europe as a barometer of 
Alexander's true intent. No ruler engaged in double 
dealing or a purely Bussian policy would knowingly be 
served by Stein; and Alexander with a Stein at his 
side was a rallying point for the hopes of German 
patriots, who saw their own princes chained by vanity 
and fear to the chariot wheels of the national oppres- 
sor. F^M* Stein the summons to join Alexander opened 
what he nad always sought since the day he entered the 
service of Frederick the Great — an ever widening field 
of usefulness to the cause of Germany. 

Napoleon lost no item of the significance of Stein's 
presence at Alexander's court. It was a trick of his to 
belittle people by pretending to forget their names, 
but the name of Stein was one that rose almost un- 
bidden three times to his lips in the last interviews 
with Belaschoff, the Russian envoy sent by Alexander 
even after the French armies were well forward on 
Russian soil. He who has not read that interview of 
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July, as Belaschoff wrote it out for his master, together 
with the account of the dinner in the evening, has 
missed one of the most interesting bits of Napoleonic 
biography. Eead it from the opening incident of the 
interview, when Napoleon, annoyed by the rattle of a 
window tore it from its casing and hurled it to the 
court below, to the account of the hushed and awed 
little group at the dinner-table in the evening, who 
heard the past invoked and the future foreshadowed 
when Belaschoff replied to Napoleon's half taunting 
query, **What is the best road to Moscow?'' by the 
barbed reply in measured voice : ** We Bussians say as 
do the French that all roads lead to Borne. But one 
may choose his road to Moscow. Charles XII took 
the one by the way of Pultawa. ' '** 
^ In the interview Napoleon had at once poured out 

in unmeasured language his contempt for the coun- 

P cillors by whom Alexander was surrounded. **Arm- 

^ f eld, ' ' he said, * * a depraved, intriguing scoundrel, sunk 

'/ f^ in debauchery, who is known for his crimes and an 
enemy of Bussia; a Stein driven from his coimtry as 
an outlaw {vaivrien)^ a rogue, a fugitive on whoite head 
is a price ; Bennigsen, who has dipped his hands* in 
blood" — they are his most cruel enemies." And re- 
\ turning to the subject later he continued: **How can 
T the Emperor Alexander, a man of honor and prolnty, 
in whom all sentiments are characterized by nobility 
and elevation, how can he surround himself with peo- 
ple who know neither law nor faith? How can any of 

i« Unf ortunatefy not translated into English anywhere to my know- 
ledge. Full accounts in Vandal, ''Napoleon et Alexandre 1," III, 500- 
528 (2nd ed.), and Tatishcheff, ''Alexandre et Napoleon 1," 587-609. 

15 An allusion to the fact that Bennigsen had been a member of the 
cabal that murdered Alexander's father, Paul I. 
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us, I and others, who truly love him in spite of all the 
circumstances, how can we hear without repugnance 
that an Armf eld and a Stein, people who are ready to 
strangle him, have free entry to his cabinet and that 
he receives them face to face? Let him surround him- 
self with Russians and I shall have nothing to say/' 
As if this were not enough to immortalize Stein for- 
ever in the history of human hate, he returned to the 
subject at the dinner that evening in the presence of 
Bertier, Bessieres and Caulaincourt. **Tell me,'* he 
flung at Belaschoff, **has Stein dined with the Em- 
peror Alexander?" *^Sire, all persons of distinction 
are admitted to his majesty's great table." **But how 
can one seat Stein at the table of the Emperor of 
Russia? Even if the Emperor Alexander has decided 
to hear his counsel, he should never be received at his 
table. Does he think it possible that Stein can be at- 
tached to him? An angel and the devil should never 
be found in each other's company." Belaschoff left 
that night, carrying back as Napoleon's reply to Alex- 
ander a demand that as a preliminary to all negotia- 
tions Alexander *^ should free himself from the in- 
fluence of the men who were the enemies of his family, 
of his glory, and of his empire. ' ' There was no reply. 
Stein had thrown himself at once into the task of 
arousing and organizing Germany. Even before he 
left Prague he had come in touch with Justus Gruner, 
a former minister of police in Berlin who had been 
one of the few oflScials to repudiate the French regime 
in Prussia. Gruner was already in the pay of Russia 
and in communication with all the men and elements 
hostile to Napoleon anywhere in Germany. When 
Stein was sununoned to Russia, Gruner revealed his 
connection with St. Petersburg, and Stein approved his 
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plans to forward all possible information as to the 
movement of the French troops, their strength and 
equipment." He was to arrange for the printing and 
distribution of patriotic literature, such as Amdt's 
* * Spirit of the Times. ' ' Committees were to be formed 
at separated and strategic points to serve as centers 
for work in their area, to intercept French messengers 
at lonely places and hamper Napoleon 's communication 
with France and with his corLanders and with the 
allied courts in Germany, and in every way prepare 
for a national uprising. Gruner 's staff of forty served 
mostly without pay. The funds for the dozen or so 
receiving small stipends came from Russia through 
Stein and his German Committee there. No great im- 
portance can be attached to Gruner 's activity. The 
difficulties were too great in a land overrun by French 
troops and by spies who were necessarily aided by the 
local authorities of the states whose existence depended 
upon Napoleon 's favor. Indeed it was not long before 
the Austrians felt obliged to arrest Gruner and his 
chief aid and they were conveyed from Prague to a 
secret prison. Alexander, who had already accepted 
Gruner as a Russian subject with a view to such a 
contingency, demanded his release, but that came only 
after the developments of the Russian campaign had 
created an entirely new situation. 

Stein formulated and laid before Alexander many 
plans, some of them being developments from Gruner 's 
activity now under Stein's direction. Almost all the 
suggestions were approved and Stein was authorized 
to proceed to their execution. The chief feature was 
the organization of a German Committee to develop 

16 On Stein's relations with Gruner, see Fournier in DeutacTie Bund- 
schau, Vol. LIII (1887), and Vol. LXIV (1890), 294-305. 
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and execute plans that would in any way make Ger- 
many and the Germans effective in breaking Napo- 
leon's power. The German Committee was composed 
of four members — ^two Germans, Stein and the Duk|/^ 
of Oldenburg, and two Eussians who knew Germany 
and were sympathetically inclined toward Stein's 
plans. The chairman of the committee was the Duke 
of Oldenburg and the real motive force Stein. So 
long as the chairmanship was held by the young Duke 
George, the brother-in-law of Alexander, all went well. 
When Duke George was obliged to turn more directly 
to his own affairs and the organization of the Eussian 
defense, his father, the exiled Duke Peter, was substi- 
tuted (August, 1812). With this stiff pedantic stork- 
legged old fossil from the era of the Holy Eoman Em- 
pire, Stein soon came to an open break. The Duke 
would approve nothing but a German movement headed 
by the legitimate princes, each supreme and auton- 
omous in his own former territory. As Duke Peter 
could stand on one leg with the other wrapped around V 
it and argue his views of the old law and imperial 
history longer than Stein could stand on two legs and 
listen, Stein took a short-cut jand appealed directly to 
the Czar. Alexander pried Peter off the back of the 
committee enough so that Stein and the others could 
proceed freely with activities especially assigned to 
them. The chief nominal function of the conunittee 
was the recruiting and organizing of a German legion. 
Had it been made up entirely of officers, its ranks would 
soon have been full and a waiting list for ranks and 
salaries possible. The advancing wave of the French 
invasion washed ahead of it the flotsam and jetsam of 
Europe. All kinds of strange adventurers with plaus- 
ible stories, German connections, and doubtful creden- 
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tials descended upon Stein's quarters. A request for 
time to examine their papers and look up their refer- 
ences was usually sufficient to send them on their way 
to fields where old laurels were not at a discount and 
new ones grew thickly garnished with bounties and 
rank. Getting common soldiers, and the right com- 
mander and financial support if the legion went into 
action, was a different matter. When German pris- 
oners were sought as material, it was found that they 
were not all enthusiastic about running the dangers of 
treason under the formal law to prove their greater 
loyalty to the rights of their oppressed fellow Ger- 
mans, And even if they did join, their physical condi- 
tion after the rigors of the march into Eussia and the 
mistreatment by their Cossack captors rendered them 
of doubtful value. In short, this particular German 
Legion whose possibilities much interested Duke Peter 
and the Eussians never justified all the time and hopes 
put on it. Some five or six thousand men participated 
in the campaigns of the Wars of Liberation under the 
name of the German Legion, in the pay first of Eussia, 
then England, and were then incorporated in the Prus- 
sian army, to which most of their officers belonged. 

It may be said confidently that Stein conceived his 
mission somewhat more largely, and found greater op- 
portunities for helpful service while still on Eussian 
soil than by the organization of the German Legion. 
This more important work may be roughly grouped 
under three heads : the plans for arousing the German 
people to concerted revolt; the reconciliation of Eng- 
land and Eussia, still nominally at war when Napoleon 
began his campaign; and lastly, holding Alexander to 
an unremitting war policy in spite of defeat and in- 
vasion, and, after the tide of war turned in his favor, 
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to the wider view that a European not a Russian war 
was being fought and that it must not stop so long as 
Germany was under Napoleon 's control. 

Of the plan to prepare Germany for taking part in 
her own liberation, the activity of Gruner and his com- 
mittee was only part, and of that part the feature in 
which Stein was most deeply interested was the circu- 
lation of literature. With a people so given to reading 
as the Germans, he felt that the spread of books and 
pamphlets and the publication and circulation of peri- 
odicals was a most important measure of preparation. 
With a kindred purpose he urged the enlistment of the 
services of Germany's intellectual leaders. Men like 
Schleiermacher, Steflfens and Heeren were to be deco- 
rated with Eussian orders and by every means pos- 
sible made to see Russia's cause as really Germany 's. ij. j 
One of his first suggestions led to the summoning St^^ 
Ernst Moritz Arndt, the poet of the Wars of Libera- C / 
tion, who was Stein's inseparable companion and sup- \l 
porter during the Russian exile." His busy pen served-f 
the cause well in the * * Catechism for the German SoK 
dier," if one thing alone may be mentioned. Stein 
himself drafted appeals and proclamations so fiery 
that Alexander had to tone them down before giving 
them to the world. Stein felt so sure of his cause and 
its universal appeal that he had high hopes of winning 
away German officers and privates in the ranks of the 
invading French army. At news of discontent in Na- 
poleon 's own military group his thought leaped to the 
possibility of bringing them to desertion. Everywhere 

17 Arndt has left his memoirs of Stein in two volnmeSy reprinted as 
volumes one and two of his complete works. The titles are, ''Erin- 
nerungen aus dem aussem Leben" (1840) and ''Meine Wanderongen 
und Wandelungen mit .... Stein" (1858). 
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he was a dynamic force, driving with every ounce of 
energy into any and all open channels that might lead 
to the great object now or never to be achieved. 

The restoring of peace, and that quickly, between 
England and Bnssia was the object of his immediate and 
constant attention. Here it was not so much the re- 
newal of diplomatic relations as the establishment of 
English confidence in Alexander and in the integrity 
of his purpose to pursue the struggle to a finish. 
Stein's best avenue of approach was through the able 
Hanoverian minister in London, Count Munster, and 
later through Gneisenau during his stay in England. 
By force of his own faith and the purposes it enabled 
him to read into Alexander 's character and plan, he 
sought to convince Munster and through him the Eng- 
lish cabinet that Alexander would not in 1812 repeat 
the sudden conversion of Tilsit in 1807. It was not 
enough that war ceased between them, and that Eng- 
land had sent a ** Scotch icicle '^ (Lord Cathcart) as her 
envoy to St. Petersburg. England must support the 
Eussian cause in every way, and in this connection the 
plan of a diversion in northwest Germany is revived. 
Time and the tenacity with which Alexander upheld 
his cause even with Napoleon in Moscow probably did 
more than Stein's letters to bring England into a great 
coalition, whose chief purpose was accomplished at 
Leipzig and Waterloo. 

But this new found tenacity of Alexander 's, the most 
vital element in the whole situation, whence came it? 
Let it be said at once that no biographer should claim, 
nor could he prove if he did, that Stein was the single 
decisive element. Alexander was a Bomanoff and a 
Bussian. For exactly two centuries his dynasty had 
ruled and in that time no foreign invader had ever be- 
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fore desecrated the soil of Old Eussia. Every better 
instinct of Eussia from peasant hut to palace rose to 
thrust out the intruder, and by every move that made 
Alexander seem a dupe in the past Napoleon made 
him the implacable enemy of the present and future. 
False news of victories that were really defeats, the 
burning of Moscow which was represented as an act 
of Napoleon's — all these things fired the nation to ex- 
pect from its leaders a war of extermination, and Alex- 
ander, although he helped garble the reports and excite 
the public enthusiasm, was not unaffected by the re- 
sults. Surest sign of all, he had shaken off such syco- 
phants of all things Napoleonic as the minister Eoman- 
off, and kept Stein near him both in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. What Stein stood for Eussia knew, Na- 
poleon knew, the whole world knew. Somehow the 
historian may feel that, in reply to the critic who would 
sweep away any or all of the other surmises as to 
Alexander's motives, a sufficient explanation would 
still remain in the simple affirmation that Stein was 
there. 

What a life it was — this dwelling where the cultural 
tides of Orient and Occident met and the passions of a 
race pulsed beneath a thin veneer of civilization I In 
the midst of this strange fantastic throng, yet standing 
somewhat aside from its half wild, half somber revel- 
ries, one sees the sturdy figure of the imperial knight. 
He is somewhat older, somewhat more bent and tor- 
tured by gout, a little lonely in his vast Eussian palace, 
but sturdy of frame, hawklike of eye and unstinting of 
time and energy and tongue. He is known of all 
and respected for the power he is and for the 
power he is supposed to exercise. He goes as does 
but one other to the Czar 's table and as but few others 
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to his council chamber. His evenings are given spar- 
ingly to any pleasures but that of entering the homes 
of those who share his views. But he wins, sometimes 
by a tender graciousness and a sparkling wit, and 
sometimes by the compelling majesty of mien, or the 
force of his exalted purposes. Women may have 
feared to love him, but there was that about him that 
made them love to fear him. 

Out of the many scenes from the Bussian days as 
Arndt's pen has pictured them, two may be recalled. 
The less striking but typical one is Stein and Madame 
de Stael sitting on a sofa, oblivious of the rest of the 
company, exhausting their combined vocabularies for 
terms that would express their mutual hatred of Na- 
poleon. The other is Stein at the Imperial table pal- 
ing and flushing as the Dowager Empress, herself a 
Wiirtemberg princess, spurred by the news of Bussian 
victories and French disasters, turned on Stem and 
said : ^ * If a single soldier escapes now across the Ger- 
man frontier, I shall be ashamed of being a German/' 
The answer of the German patriot came unhesitatingly 
from the baron's lips : ** Your Majesty does Vrong to 
express such sentiments here and about such a great, 
brave, loyal people to whom I have the honor and the 
good fortune to belong. You should rather have said 
not that you would be ashamed of the German people 
but of your brothers, cousins and comrades, the Ger- 
man princes. I have lived through these times, I was 
on the Bhine in 1791, 1792, 1793, 1794, and the people 
were not at fault, no one knew how to use them. If 
the German kings and princes had done their duty, not 
a Frenchman would have reached the Elbe, Oder, or 
Vistula, to say nothing of the Dniester. ' ' The Bussian 
guests were aghast, but the old empress mastered her 
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feelings and said : ' * You may be right, Baron. I thank 
you for the reproof. ' ' Nobody but the Baron Stein, the 
Baron vom und zum Stein, could so have stood four- 
square on the strength of his cause as his ancestors 
did on their patronymic rock, and hurled defiance at 
an imperial traducer of her nation and his. 

The Eussian exile was for Stein a happy release 
from the retirement in Bohemia. Even in the darkest 
days of the Napoleonic march on Moscow Stein was 
still buoyant and hopeful. Here was the one great 
chance to overthrow the oppressor, and so long as his 
faith in Alexander remained unshaken he could face 
the news of disaster with unbroken spirit. The days 
of action had come, and Stein was a man of action. 
Something of the play of wit, the brilliance of con- 
versation, and the graciousness of bearing which is 
never more often attested than in these days, sprang 
from a spirit more at peace with itself than it had 
been for years. Something to do every day and all 
the day that might hasten the dawn of liberation, was 
balm to him who for four years had seen hopes wither 
and plans fail while there was naught for him to do 
but eat his heart out in enforced idleness. During her 
visit at St. Petersburg he had heard Madame de Stael 
read parts of her book on Germany and had borrowed 
the manuscript to copy and send to his wife. There is 
one passage in the chapter on enthusiasm that the 
biographer of Stein must believe he read with a com- 
prehension born of the self -analysis no one escapes: 
^^One must choose his aim with enthusiasm but pur- 
sue it with firmness of character. The thought is noth- 
ing without enthusiasm, the deed nothing without char- 
acter. ' ' 

Judging what Stein did by what he was is the con- 
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stant danger of any biographer. His actual accom- 
plishments through the German Committee were so 
slight that any other man could easily have done what 
he did, or as easily have criticized the Eussian financial 
plans or urged the reconciliation with England. But 
once Alexander had attained the boldness and exalta- 
tion of mood which enabled him to throw down the 
gauntlet to Napoleon, no other statesman than Stein 
in all Europe was so evidently commissioned by his 
character, career and unswerving loyalty to high pur- 
poses to hold the Eussian czar to that exalted view of 
himself and the work he had undertaken which alone 
could carry Alexander's mystic and temperamental 
soul unscathed by disaster to ultimate victory. 

It has already been indicated that Stein's true serv- 
ice to Germany and Europe at this time lay in the 
moral support he gave Alexander in making the de- 
cision to reject all thoughts of peace so long as the 
French remained on Eussian soil. Even more mo- 
mentous decisions had to be made when the remnants 
of Napoleon's Grand Army had crossed the Niemen, 
and the Eussian forces stood at their own frontier. 
Should Eussia venture on into a Germany still allied 
to Napoleon — ^with the Prussians and Austrians and 
the Ehine Confederation forces at his disposal? Such 
a campaign, if successful, could nominally end only at 
the Ehine, and would involve exertions and sacrifices 
on Eussia 's part more titanic than any she had so far 
made. There was a strong national party at hand, 
headed by the Eussian conunander, Kutusoff, to dis- 
suade the czar from any such venture. Let the other 
powers look out for themselves, while Eussia made 
sure of the control of all Poland, The situation was 
critical. The future of Germany and of all Europe 
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hung upon Alexander's decision. Unless he went for- 
ward, neither Austria nor Prussia would make a move 
to shake off their chains and arouse the German nation. 
Stein grasped fully the significance of the decision, and 
his memoir of November 17, 1812, is the fullest and 
completest expression of the views of those who held 
that the defensive must now become an offensive war 
on a wider scale and with new allies and purposes and 
methods. Germany must be invaded, but the land and 
its people spared the desolation of a war of destruc- 
tion and won to a war of liberation. If their princes 
joined the cause, all well and good; but if they did not, 
then they had no claims for consideration or even 
restoration by the allied armies, and no time or re- 
sources should be wasted in an effort to restore them. 
It may well be expected, argued Stein, that Austria and 
Prussia will join the cause, and the king of Prussia 
must be brought to change his advisers. The con- 
quered lands must be organized for the good of the Ger- 
man people by a diplomatic administrative council. 

Now was the time to go forward, carrying Austria 
and Prussia with the Eussian policy, and win Germany 
from Napoleon this winter. A defensive war might 
drag the struggle out interminably and ruin Germany. 
For the new policy the Czar must have a new adviser. 
Eumanzoff must go. * * If you were to put the name of 
any ten or twelve mediocre persons in an urn and draw 
one out at random you could not fail to get one who was 
abler and commanded more respect than the present 
minister. The era that now opens before your majesty 
is decisive. It will fulfill ten years of hope, of labor 
and of sacrifice. It is the product of a number of un- 
expected, or unheard of, and unforeseen conjunctures. 
You will. Sire, place yourself at the head of the powers 
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of Europe. It is yours to play the exalted role of the 
benefactor and restorer. ' '" 

Alexander 's decision was for the forward movement. 
He had long cherished the possibility that Stein now 
and previously had sketched for him. To have pre- 
pared the way for such a momentous decision, and at 
the critical moment to have helped crystallize intention 
into a world-important resolution, has been proclaimed 
by historians as one of Stein's greatest services. In 
a sense, he had fulfilled the prophecy of Archduke 
Charles : * * The world can only be saved by a man not 
born to princely rank.*'^* 

isPertz, III, 212-220. 

loMeinecke, "Das Zeitalter der Erhebung/' 118. 



CHAPTEE X 

The Lost Cause 

For Stein there was in the next two years, 1813-15, 
an unstinted measure of planning and laboring and 
hoping. Most of the plans and hopes were for a liberal 
constitution in a really united Germany, for which the 
time was not yet ripe. Most of the labors were in the 
commission, organized with Stein at its head, to gov- 
ern the conquered area of the Ehine Confederation. 
With the restoration of the legitimate rulers at the 
close of the Wars of Liberation this temporary gov- 
ernment ceased, and with it the work of Stein, who was 
at one time vice-gerent for the Allies over most of 
North Germany. 

Before Frederick William III had thrown in his 
fortunes with Eussia, East Prussia was occupied by 
Alexander's army, and Stein was dispatched with full 
powers from the Eussian czar to direct affairs at 
Konigsberg, where four years before he had laid down 
the powers of Prussia 's chief minister. It was a joyous 
company of old friends and associates that streamed 
to his quarters to welcome him back. But the energy 
and decision with which he drove the business of re- 
cruiting, financing, and supplying, and covered it all by 
the approval of the East and West Prussian diet, stmi- 
moned without royal authority, made Frederick Wil- 
liam III uneasily wonder whether he was regaining a 
province from the French occupation or losing it to the 
Eussians. Supported by plenipotentiary powers from 
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the Eussian ruler and backed by the mass of the East 
Prussian people, including even the nobles, Stein swept 
aside the hesitating or fault finding bureaucrats. They 
were simply told that they were still so under the thrall- 
dom of French influence and fear that they were not 
competent to make an independent patriotic decision. 
Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga was no more peremptory 
than Stein when, in the name of * * the purposes of the 
war^^ and **by reason of the pressure of circum- 
stances, ' ' he lifted the barriers of the continental sys- 
tem, raised money and men for General Torek's Prus- 
sian army corps, took over, at Eussian expense, all 
payments for provisions for Eussian and French sol- 
diers and hospitals. 

Perhaps the most significant act of the diet sum- 
moned informally at Konigsberg was the passage of 
a law urged by Stein and drafted by Clausewitz, 
Scharnhorst's pupil, providing for a volunteer army 
(Landwehr) of 20,000 men (February 7, 1813). The 
people's representatives had decreed the first unit of 
that type of military service which, when formulated 
by royal decree in Boyen's law (September 3, 1814), 
made truly national an army that hitherto had been 
dynastic and semi-feudal.^ 

Even in a brief biography of Stein one may well 
stop to ask what Frederick William HI of Prussia 
was doing while General Yorck, by agreement with the 
Eussians in the convention of Tauroggen, placed his 
army beyond the possibility of aiding the king's ally, 
and while Stein at Konigsberg was directing the ad- 
ministration and legislation of a whole province with- 

1 See A. Bezzenberger, ' ' Urkunden .... betreffend die Erhebung 
Ostpreussens, etc." (Konigsberg, 1894), and his " ActensttUske des Pro- 
vinzial Archivs in Konigsberg, 1786-1820'' (Konigsberg, 1898). 
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out even formal consideration for its legal sovereign, 
his former master. The answer is briefly given — ^he 
was being Frederick William. He was still hesitating, 
hesitating to break his alliance with Napoleon, yet hesi- 
tating to run counter to the whole popular feeling by 
actively supporting him. He was hesitating to join 
the German cause heart and soul because the interests 
of Prussia were not fully guaranteed and because the 
popular uprising made him even more ill at ease. Yorck 
was deposed by orders and yet left in actual command. 
Stein's work was plaintively presented to Alexander 
as something *^ almost revolutionary, ' ' and the czar 
was asked ^Ho give precise instructions'' to the Baron 
Stein that he was * * to avoid anything that would detri- 
mentally affect the obedience of Prussian subjects — or 
tend to incite to insurrection, especially without await- 
ing initiative on his [the king's] part." A better day 
dawned when Hardenberg, more quickly conscious of 
the way the tide was running, persuaded the king to 
escape quietly from Berlin and its French garrison and 
seek refuge in Breslau. 

The negotiations for an alliance with Eussia still 
dragged on until the czar, urged on by Stein, forced 
a decision by sending Stein and the Eussian councillor 
Anstett, also a German, directly to the Prussian head- 
quarters with an offer of an alliance so generous and 
so imperative that Frederick William yielded at last. 
On February 28, 1813, he signed the treaty of Kalisch 
Only a sudden illness prevented Stein from signing, as 
oflScial representative of Eussia, a treaty which bound 
Eussia to fight on till Prussia was restored to the ter- 
ritorial extent of 1806, and which by the union of these 
two powers brought one step nearer the more import- 
ant goal for which Stein had labored as servant of 
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both sovereigns, the overthrow of Napoleon and the 
liberation of Germany. 

While the treaty to whose conclusion he had given 
the decisive impulse was being signed, Stein lay 
seriously ill in an upper room of a dirty little hotel. 
Eetuming from an interview with Hardenberg, in which 
the latter had received him almost frigidly, he had 
wandered fever-stricken about the streets, seeking a 
shelter. He had been recognized by Liitzow, the famous 
leader of a volunteer company, who offered him a room 
at his inn. Neither Hardenberg nor Frederick Wil- 
liam III troubled themselves further about him, but 
the news of the treaty, and an immediate visit from 
Alexander upon his arrival, and the reunion with his 
family were better than medicine. 

That Stein had been the correct interpreter of the 
longings and aspirations of the German people was 
abundantly proved by the national uprising of Prussia 
in response to the long-awaited summons of the sov- 
^ ereign. The glories of the national and miUtary 
triumphs of the next two years, for the first time in 
the long history of Prussia and the Hohenzollem 
dynasty, fused classes and masses, prince and peasant, 
Prussia and Germany in one great common inspiring 
national task.^ 

Stein *s work was marked out for him as soon as the 
Central Administrative Committee for the provisory 
government of conquered territory was formed in 

2 Succeeding generations until the era of Bismarck put PrusBia baek 
upon the traditions of Frederick the Great, read all later and mueh 
earlier Prussian-Oerman history by the reflected light of the Wan of 
Liberation. The philosophy, literature and political strivings of those 
years have aided much in putting flesh on the bones of a state-ideal 
whose framework was shaped by the Great Elector and more especially 
by King Frederick William I. 
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March, 1813. It was to be composed of one representa- 
tive for each of the major powers in the coalition. The 
lesser German states could not, as Stein arranged it, 
have more than one representative for all. Hanover, 
as a concession to England, and later Bavaria, Wiirz- 
burg and Swedish Pomerania, were exempted from the 
government of the committee. As French territory- 
was conquered in 1814 it was placed under Stein, who 
at one time was the immediate ruler over 12,000,000 
French people. Stein, who had again refused Alexan- 
der 's offer of a permanent place in Bussian service, 
nevertheless acted on this committee for Bussia and 
was its actual chairman. The council was to raise 
and provision troops and supervise the usual affairs 
of the various reconquered states for the good of the 
allies. Unfortunately this was to be done with the co- 
operation of the existing government and the local 
authorities. This resulted in exasperating delays and 
unending annoyance.^ As higher politics and dynastic 
connections were always influencing either Prussia or 
Bussia, Stein was for a time thoroughly unhappy. His 
explosions of righteous wrath would, if properly di- 
rected, have blown the dukes of Mecklenburg and other 
petty particularists into the North Sea. 

All who sought favors or had plans to forward their 
own interests or that of the national cause sought his 
support. Fathers who wanted diplomatic positions 
for their sons were coldly directed to the recruiting 
oflSces. An inventor with a plan for building a gigantic 
magnet which, when carried ahead of the German 
army, would attract all enemy projectiles to it excited 
a typical outburst from Stein: ** Write him to come 

3 For a picture of Stein from Steffens 's pen see Pertz, HI, 336. 
Translated by Seeley, **Life and Times of Stein," Pt. VII, Chapter iv. 
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on and we *11 load him into a cannon and shoot hinn at 
his magnetic mountain and see whether it will stand 
the test/'* Among the minor satisfactions for the 
imperial knight was the presence of the duke of Nas- 
sau cooling his heels in Stein's ante-chamber and 
humbly requesting the good oflSces of his former vassal 
and victim with the allied sovereigns. The modest 
labors of the committee did not escape the notice of 
Napoleon, who decorated reports of territory which he 
regained with descriptions of the joy of the people 
at being **freed from Stein, Kotzebue, and the Cos- 
sacks. ' ' 

Stein's experience on this committee only helped to 
confirm his long cherished distrust of the rulers of the 
smaller German states. Their narrowness, particu- 
larism and want of patriotism were presented anew in 
an even crasser form than before. To them, the cause 
of nationalism and liberation were secondary matters 
beside the importance of securing the titles, territories 
and autonomy they had garnered in the Napoleonic 
regime or inherited from the days of Germany's dis- 
integration. Stein made many unsuccessful attempts 
to secure their complete suspension from all their 
powers until the end of the war and then to permit 
their return only on conditions determined by the gen- 
eral interests. Much of his lack of success may be at- 
tributed to the views and activities of M|tterni< 
now the chief Austrian minister and a considerable 
factor in the camp of the advancing allies. He would 
gladly have seen Stein so busied elsewhere that he 
could not have kept in touch with affairs at headquar- 
ters. That was impossible, and Stein, supported by the 
Corsican, Pozzo di Borgo, and the Swiss, La Harpe, 

4Pertz, ni, 338. 
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found occasion to press his views upon Alexander and 
thus play some part in the critical days when the coali- 
tion threatened to dissolve at the moment of final 
triumph. Stein was definitely on the side of the mili- 
tary party which would press the campaign to its 
ultimate result in the dethronement of Napoleon. 
Scharnhorst had only lived to see the dawn of the 
new day, but Gneisenau was still at hand to support 
his old chief in the Prussian triumvirate of 1808. Al- 
though no direct credit can be assigned to Stein for the 
final decision to depose Napoleon and restore the Bour- 
bons, it was distinctly the policy for which he contended 
and in which he found the support of Alexander *s most 
influential personal advisers. Its execution was less 
the work of the diplomats than it was of the armies in 
the field, and above all of that directed by the implacable 
veteran Bliicher and his chief of staff, Gneisenau. 

In all the work of these crowded months Stein was 
the great single-minded German. Hardenberg and 
Metternich and Miinster and Nesselrode could never 
forget the interests of Prussia or Austria or Hanover 
or Russia. Stein served no other cause but that of 
Germany and its future. Thus it was reserved for 
him to experience the greatest alternations of joy and 
despair. It was glorious to come back with a great 
army and under a sovereign dedicated to the task of 
unremitting pursuit of Napoleon, and to see the Prus- 
sian and German people justify by their response to the 
call to arms all the faith Stein had had in them. It was 
a gratification to assume all the responsibilities for the 
government of north and central Germany as it slipped 
from Napoleon's control and the princes of the Bhine 
Confederation fell into disrepute. It was heartening 
in the darker days to have communion with Blticher, 
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**who talks of nothing but battles and fighting,'' to 
clasp hands with Gneisenau in the streets of Leipzig 
and pledge mutual support to a war that should end 
only with the dethronement of Napoleon. A new and 
profounder faith stirred him as he saw ** Providence 
justified by the great judgment it has proclaimed 
against the monster." But there were darker hours 
in the midst of all these personal and national tri- 
umphs. His work in the Administrative Council was, as 
we have seen, often hindered by considerations for the 
former government, and when in 1814 its powers were 
reorganized and centralized in Stein's hands alone, 
his appointment and his program were opposed by Met- 
ternich. As the war proceeded, it became evident to 
him that the diplomats in each and every one of their 
treaties were forecasting or affecting the ultimate solu- 
tion of the question of German national unity. He was 
no one 's minister and had no part in the negotiations of 
the series of treaties that brought England, Sweden, 
Austria and Bavaria into the ranks of the alliance. 
But here in these documents and in the conferences of 
the four great allies at Chatillon, Langres and Chau- 
mont were determined the essential bases for the future 
constitution of Germany. Stein began the first of his 
important memoirs on the subject of German unifica- 
tion (September 18, 1812) with the sentence: **The 
arbitrament of arms will determine the fate of Ger- 
many and the kind of a constitution it is to receive." 
The sentiment was truer than he thought, and no one 
struggled harder than Stein to combat the results for 
Germany that were decreed by the fate of arms and 
the calculations of politicians. 

The diplomatic and military situation by the time of 
Napoleon 's overthrow may be briefly summarized from 
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tke standpoint of the German question. Alexander 
had started the war alone against Napoleon in June, 
1812, but he had inunediately shown by his summoning 
of Stein and the organization of the German Commit- 
tee that he expected Germany to be a factor in the 
struggle. Whatever plans he may have had concern- 
ing her in the beginning, it may be taken for granted 
that they related only to what Germany could do for 
the Eussian cause. As the tide of battle turned and 
the Eussians began to move westward, plans for at 
least the temporary government of any conquered 
German area must be taken up. As England and 
Sweden had by this time established friendly contact 
with the Eussians, the German question had to be con- 
sidered with them, as one represented Hanover and 
the other Swedish Pomerania. The German question, 
even in the proximate form of its temporary and par- 
tial administration, was already a European question. 
This Stein had foreseen and desired, for he did not 
trust either Prussia, Austria or the German princes. 

The first word to the great mass of the people was 
contained in the proclamation of the Eussian-German 
commander Kutusoff (March 25, 1813), and was issued 
in the name of the Prussian and Eussian sovereigns." It 
announced that the allied sovereigns were coming to 
restore liberty and independence to the princes and 
peoples of Germany. Princes and rulers were especial- 
ly invited to join in the work of liberation, and mild in- 
timations of punishment if they delayed or refused re- 
placed Stein 's fiery proposals. The allies thought that 
they were gratifying a long-suppressed wish of the 
German people in pledging themselves to the over- 

5 Pertz, III, 320-322, or Bojen, "Eriimeniiigeii," Illy 271, for eofpim 
of it. 
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throw of the Ehine Confederation. Alexander's posi- 
tion toward liberated Germany is especially defined as 
that of one who desired to end foreign interference 
and would therefore **only extend a protecting hand 
over a work whose creation must be reserved solely 
for the princes and peoples of Germany. * * The treaties 
by which Austria was brought into the alliance (Beich- 
enbach, June 27, September 8 and October 3) brought 
in also the influence of Mettemich, who considered 
Stein no better than a revolutionary Jacobin. Stein's 
views of the crafty, calculating and two-faced Metter- 
nich were much better founded and much more vigor- 
ously and frequently expressed. Unfortunately for the 
cause of German unity, Austria was so important an 
ally that every view she held was considered, and Met- 
ternich by his blandishments quite won over Alexander 
during the early months of the alliance. Austria was 
given a free hand in making alliances with Bavaria 
and Wurtemberg, and they and their dynasties were 
added to the list of the German powers assured terri- 
torial integrity and; autonomy. When the Central 
Administrative Committee was reorganized, Metter- 
nich sought to oust Stein, but failing in this he cut down 
its powers at every point and subordinated it to the 
direction of the diplomatic council. As Mettemich was 
untouched by any spark of devotion to Germany as a 
people or as a political nation, unalterably opposed to 
the acceptance of the imperial crown by the Hapsburgs, 
distrustful of a national militia or of diets or repre- 
sentative bodies of any kind, and was not even ready 
at any time to go to the full length of a program to 
depose Napoleon and break utterly French power and 
influence, the whole spirit of the allied sovereigns' ut- 
terances, policies and negotiations lost touch with the 
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national hopes and aspirations of the patriotic German 
party. Even Stein's former Prussian friends were 
primarily Prussians when the question of the future 
of Germany came up. The voice of the imperial knight 
and German patriot was echoless in the midst of the 
diplomatic war that accompanied the sterner conflict 
on the battlefield. 

But the voice was not silent nor the pen inactive nor 
the man indifferent even when most profoundly dis- 
couraged. The keynote to all his thought may well be 
stated in his own words written on the eve of the War 
of Liberation: 

**I have only one Fatherland, it is Germany. And 
as under the old regime I belonged to it and not to 
any particular part of it, so now I am devoted with 
my whole heart to it and not to any part. In this 
moment of great possibilities dynasties are to me 
wholly indifferent; they are simply means to an end. 
My wish is that Germany may become strong and 
great, that it may again attain and preserve both inde- 
pendence and nationality in its position between France 
and Russia. This is for the best interests of the nation 
and of all Europe. This can not be accomplished by 
means of the old forms now fallen and decayed. To 
attempt it by such means would be like establishing an 
artificial military frontier defended^ by the ancient 
ruins of barons' castles and the walls and towers of 
fortified cities, and rejecting all the ideas of Vauban, 
Coehorn and Montelambert. 

**My confession of faith then is unity; if this is not 
possible then some compromise, some transition stage. 
Replace Prussia with any power you choose, even dis- 
solve it, strengthen Austria with Silesia and electoral 
Brandenburg and Northern Germany with the excep- 
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tion of the dispossessed rulers, reduce Bavaria, Wiir- 
temberg and Baden, who have enjoyed Russia *s favor, 
to the limits of 1802 and make Austria master of Ger- 
many, and I shall agree and approve, if it is feasible. 
But do not think of the old Montagues and Capulets 
and such ornaments for knightly halls. K the bloody 
and unhappy struggle which Germany has endured for 
twenty years and is now summoned anew to resxune is 
to end ^ munm,ery, I for my part wiA no hand in it 
but would gladly prefer to return at once to private 
life.'^« 

It might be well to let this single quotation stand as a 
sufficient epitome of Stein ^s future Germany, and sim- 
ply remember that any suggestions as to territorial re- 
adjustment are by way of illustration and subject to 
the condition which he italicized. It would be pos- 
sible by following him through more than a half dozen 
considerable memoirs and letters to show how he re- 
mained true to his ideal of unity; how he thought, with 
the Romanticism already touching him as well as all 
Europe, that it had been realized in the German em- 
pire of the tenth to the thirteenth centuries; how he 
clung to the idea of a regenerated Hapsburg moharohy 
and dynasty lacking the imperial title, until Mettemioh 
crushed that hope ; how he planned for a strong central 
power in a confederated state of fifteen or more mem- 
bers and yet could never find the formula that would 
bring the three factors, Austria, Prussia and Germany 
into any practicable and harmonious whole. Some- 
times he felt that it might work out with all three as 
separate powers mutually allied for the protection of 
the weakest member; sometimes it was Austria and 
Prussia in a form of dualism taking the lead; some- 

6 Pertz, III, 226-227. 
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times it was a directorate of the great German states. 
At all times there was a clear recognition that France 
must have no possibility of influence in the new Ger- 
many; that the lesser states with their selfish rulers 
must be subordinated; and that the good work must 
be with the participation of the allies, Russia and Eng- 
land, but preferably before the opening of a European 
congress where many other matters would predom- 
inate and affect German interests/ 

The thing that sounded real to a later generation was 
his ideal, but to his own age it was of the essence of 
dreams. His concrete proposals sought to meet a real 
situation — the existence of two states that could not 
be permanently equated in German national leadership 
nor subordinated one to the other. He cannot be re- 
proached because he did not clearly formulate the 
problem and seek its solution.® How could he? He 

7 For material on Stein 's ideas on the reconstitution of Oermany see 
Pertz, III, IV, passim. Also Historische Zeitschrift, Vols. XLIV, 267- 
272, and XL VI, 189-192, and ' ' Politischer Nachlass des hannoversehen 
Staats- und Kabinetsminister Ludwig von Ompteda," III, 224. These 
supplement the standard work, W. A. Schmidt, "Geschichte der 
deutschen Verfassungsfrage . . . 1812-1816," Leipzig, 1890. 

s The real solution could not be found by the politicians who had 
to consider what was expedient and practical. It was the military 
group who foresaw 1866. Glausewitz, writing in 1820, says of the effort 
to unify Germany in 1815: "Deutschland kann nur auf einem Wege 
zur politischen Einheit gelangen; dieser ist das Schwert. Wenn einer 
seiner Staaten alle anderen unterjocht. Fiir eine solche Unterwerfung 
ist die Zeit nicht gekommen." Delbruck, "Historische und Politische 
Aufsatze," Berlin, 1887, p. 215. Similarly, General Steinmetz to 
Gneisenau, Sept. 15, 1815: "Auch ist keine Bettung fiir Deutschland 
und Preussen selbst, als dadurch dass diesem Hause (Hohenzollem) die 
Oberherrschaft ubertragen wird. . . . Ernstlich mochte ich jetzt einen 
Bund entstehen sehen der der preussisch-dentsche hiesse, denn ohne den 
war alles Streben und Treiben nicht des Miihens werth, wie sollen wir 
zu Buhe kommen und Freiheit behalten zu denken und zu thun wenn 
in Deutschland nicht Einheit und eine kraftige Einheit durch Preussen 
istf Quoted by Delbriick in Preussische Jahrbucher, Vol. 64, 133 
(1889). 
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was thinMng like a German statesman about a consti- 
tution for unified Germany more than fifty years be- 
fore unified Germany was there. The only way in that 
day to have conceived a unified Germany as we know 
it would have been to have thought like a Prussian or 
an Austrian, and Stein was neither. That was his 
whole strength and his weakness. The result as repre- 
sented in Stein *s utterances between 1812 and 1815 is 
a gradual evolution under the pressure of political 
necessity from a unified state to a loosely confederated 
Germany. 

The final days of the campaign of 1814 leading to the 
occupation of Paris and the dethronement of Napoleon 
in April held some individual gratifications for Stein. 
When the representatives of the anti-Napoleonic ele- 
ments in Paris tried to get in touch with the allied 
sovereigns it was Stein to whom they made their ap- 
peal, * * because he was regarded as the man who viewed 
the events in Europe from the most exalted and all- 
inclusive standpoint.**' The temporary civil govern- 
ment of the capital of the world conqueror was placed 
under the general direction of him whom Napoleon had 
proclaimed some five short years before an outlaw and 
an exile. It was with profound thankfulness to an 
overruling Providence that Stein acknowledged to his 
wife all the manifold joys of the days of national and 
personal triumph. **It is only when I compare the 
emotion that fills my whole being now with the op- 
pression and sorrow that has weighed me 'down for 
nine years — it is only this comparison that enables me 
to appreciate the whole extent of my presen^j joy and 
the full measure of my past suffering. * 

9 Pertz, III, 571. 
loLehmann, III, 372. 
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While the allied sovereigns and their ministers went 
on a tour to England and garnered glory and applause 
in the London streets and salons, Stein made his way 
back to Nassau in June of 1814. It was to be a quiet 
visit with his sister Marianne and a chance to survey 
his estates, now fully restored to him by the duke of 
Nassau who had taken them at the price of a 
terrible excoriation from Stein. But the loyal folk of 
Nassau would not let him, the greatest scion of th,e 
knights of the guarding rock, return unheralded. Thie 
welcome they gave him as at close of day his carriage 
entered the home town was simple but hearty. Einging 
bells, lighted candles at the windows, the people on tl^e 
streets, and the home guard in military array made I a 
homecoming dearer to Stein's heart than the gaping 
multitudes of foreign capitals. 

His commanding position at home and in Germany 
was even more clearly attested by the ready compliance 
of the duke of Nassau with Stein's suggestions con- 
cerning the liberalization of the constitution for Nassau 
which, it must be confessed, the duke was hastening to 
proclaim before the German reorganization was ef- 
fected at Vienna. More significant was Hardenberg 's 
conference (July, 1814) with him to go over a draft of 
a constitution for Germany in forty-one articles. Har- 
denberg hoped to make his draft the basis of the dis- 
cussions at Vienna. Here again the motives must have 
been mixed, and one wonders whether it was a Prussian 
reformer, a German patriot, an adviser to Alexander 
of Russia, a possible first premier of the new Ger- 
many, or Prussia's future representative at a German 
diet that Hardenberg considered he had before him in 
Stein. In any case he had to deal with a man of such 
importance and forceful opinions that he accepted 
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many modifications suggested by Stein,^^ and the re- 
vised draft was put in shape for the discussions at 
Vienna. 

Stein, although not a minister or official, was sure to 
have a part in those discussions, for Alexander had 
asked Stein to join him again at the opening of the 
sessions. Stein was ready to respond, for the making 
of a constitution for Germany was for him his great 
unfinished task. 

The developments of the last year had clearly shown 
that the dangers to German imification seemed to lie in 
the fact that the general control of the princes over 
the campaign and negotiations was symptomatic of the 
movement that was carrying back into Germany and 
elsewhere the old dynasties, with their old ideas and 
their hostility to sharing any morsel of their petty sov- 
ereignty either with the people they ruled or with the 
central national government to which they might prop- 
erly be subordinated. Behind them stood Mettemich 
and all the interests and forces of Austria, whose pre- 
destined historical mission from the very nature of 
her own racial and political composition was implacable 
opposition to any and all national governments. Stein 
realized fully what the dangers were and tried to re- 
serve the German question not only from the general 

11 stein insisted on provisions for habeas corpus, freedom of the prese, 
the right of petition, the security of property, the right of any German 
national diet to initiate legislation, and elective as well as hereditaxy 
estates in each member of the German confederation. GentralisatioiL 
was to be represented in a directory of the four states, Prussia, Auatria, 
Bavaria, and Hanover. Austria was to preside and Prussia supplant 
the Archbishop of Mainz in a glorified archchaneellorship. Perts, IVy 
744. In this he yielded a view to which he later returned, that it was 
necessary to give Austria the imperial title. Pertz, IV, 43 ff. Haake, 
"Der preussische Verf assungskampf , " Munich, 1921, pp. 52-53. Leli- 
mann. III, 385 ff. ^ 
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business of the Congress but from the participation of 
any German states except Prussia, Austria and Han- 
over. As a sort of non-partisan superior tribunal he 
would get the approval of Eussia, Austria, Prussia, 
and England. The latter suggestion was, it is evident, 
chiefly in order to get Bussia in as a makeweight for 
German national interests as against the particularism 
of the other states. He failed here, for to the German 
conunittee were added Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, al- 
ready promised full sovereignty by their treaties with 
Austria. What these two states did not want to yield 
to a centralized Germany was just that subordination 
to the interests of the whole, and all they had to do, with 
Metternich's aid, was to crook their fingers through 
the open council door, and the whole pack of German 
princelings, thirty strong, were soon in full cry. Only 
the united efforts of Prussia and Austria could have 
held them in leash. These states were themselves soon 
ready to fly at each other's throats over the question 
of apportioning out Poland and Saxony after the 
fashion of the eighteenth century diplomacy. Early 
in January, 1815, as is well known, Prussia and Eussia 
upon the one hand, and Austria, England and France 
upon the other, faced each other in coalitions that 
threatened war. The German question disappeared 
from sight in such a turmoil, and even the five-headed 
conunittee did not think it worth while to hold a meet- 
ing for more than two months. When the negotiations 
were renewed in February, Stein urged again his plan 
for the restoration of the imperial oflBice, with an Aus- 
trian emperor and a central diet with real powers. But 
he was a lone swinuner against the tide. Nobody at 
Vienna wanted the German nation to have what Stein 
said they wanted, and Stein was not conmiissioned by 
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any one to speak with authority the language that 
made itself understood at Koniggratz and Sedan a half 
century later. **To him,'^ says his latest biographer, 

* * the whole matter was not a struggle for power but a 
battle between evil and good. ' '" 

In the midst of the festivities and frivolities of 
Vienna Stein remained naturally somewhat isolated 
and misunderstood. His optimism was derided as 
childish. His faith in a possible German union with 
a diet that could initiate legislation, his support of the 
democratic party when Swiss matters were before the 
conference, his contempt for **the sultanism'' of the 
restored dynasties, all put him under suspicion a8 a 

* * radical. ' * The legend of his membership in the inept 
Tugendbund was revived. The Vienna secret police 
kept him under surveillance as they did everybody else, 
including Metternich himself. Stein, however, was a 
difficult person to get at. He did not talk, the women 
he knew were perfectly respectable, he did not need to 
borrow money of the Austrian government, and as his 
living was simple it was with difficulty that a spy was 
introduced into his clerical force. The secret police 
pawed over his waste basket and raked the ashes of his 
fireplace for papers that might reveal his activities. 
The results were insignificant. His patriotic and lib- 
eral views could not be grasped or assayed by these 
hirelings of stupidity.^' 

Stein left Vienna at the end of May before the con- 
clusion of the conferences on the German question." 

12 Lehmann, III, 447. 

isFournier, "Die Geheimpolizei auf dem Wiener Congress," Vienna, 
1913, pp. 19, 60, 116, 133, 161, 236, 274, 317, 436, 461. 

14 It had long been delayed, then postponed and hastilj taken up 
again as the result of Napoleon's return from Elbe. Per material on 
Stein at Vienna see his ''Tagebuch" in Historiache ZeiUdhrift, VoL 
LX, pp. 385-467. 
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He was oppressed by a deep sense of failure. ** Noth- 
ing but profound disappointment could come from the 
ambiguous position I occupied. I had influence with- 
out definite leadership, and influence, too, over exceed- 
ingly deficient men who must be used as means to attain 
a great end.**" 

Once more, and for the last time, was he summoned 
to urge Germany *s interests in an international mat- 
ter. In the negotiations preceding the second treaty 
of Paris, after the Hundred Days, Alexander seemed 
to the Prussians and the German diplomats, even to 
Metternich, far too tolerant of the part France had 
taken in again disturbing the peace of Europe. The 
German party insisted that France must, for military 
reasons, hand over a line of French fortresses to Prus- 
sia, and Alsace to Germany. Alexander had demurred, 
and Stein was besought by Hardenberg to come to 
Paris at once. He responded, but his activity was much 
more that of a mediator than it was of an advocate. 
His position on the question of Alsace was that, if by 
occupations of this kind one ** hoped to assure the tran- 
quillity of France and the rest of Europe, they must 
needs be very extensive and this would give rise to 
all the unhappy results of such a considerable dismem- 

15 The penetrating analysis to which Meinecke ("Weltbugertum und 
Nationalstaat") has submitted the views of Stein in this period brings 
out with distinctness how much of romanticism and cosmopolitanism 
survived in this imperial knight whose name is definitely associated 
with the development of the national movement. He was far from 
being blind to the realities of politics or unresponsive to the necessities 
of a given situation. He was simply like many another who has stood 
at the beginning of a great historical movement, unable to separate 
himself from his past and his present and see the thing clear through 
to its logical consequence, if there be purely logical consequences for 
any historical movement. See also Delbriick in Preuasiache Jahrhucher, 
Vol. 64. 
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berment. * '" A century later a great French statesman, 
speaking of the necessity of ending conflicts over the 
Rhine frontier, said: **This will only be possible 
when there shall be found a victor greater than his 
victory, a victor who will be a hero of moderation.'* 
In disapproving the Prussian demand for Alsace Stein 
stood the test where Napoleon failed, where Bismarck 
failed. Seven years after he phrased it, M. Olemencean 
himself faced this same test. 

Stein was in his fifty-eighth year when peace was 
finally restored to Europe. Despite the labors and 
anxieties of the past ten years, the long journeys and 
the many changes of residence with none of the com- 
forts of home, and one illness that had brought hinri 
to death *s door, he was still in full vigor and practically 
unbroken health. No one who saw him or considered 

16 The discontent of the army with all negotiations had been very 
bitter from the beginning. There was the usual criticism that the diplo- 
mats were losing all the army had gained, and the civilian population 
was for the most drastic measures. Ancillon, writing in July, 1815, to 
the Prussian Crown Prince, says: ''When I contempla,te the warlike 
spirit that has overcome the Germans, how they believe all things pos- 
sible to their courage and power and, proudly trusting in the sword and 
victory, imagine that they dare go as far as they can, when I consider 
that formerly they desired only independence and the sacred honor of 
the Fatherland, and power only as a condition of independence, and 
now are dreaming of dominance and decisive superiority, when I see 
their pride, their ever increasing contempt for other nations, their arro- 
gance and their extensive plans, the anxious foreboding seizes me that 
if these waves of passion are not soon confined to their proper eourse, 
we can easily become in a few years what the French have been — ^first 
an object of admiration, then of terror, then of hate and finally of 
revenge." Haake, ''Der preussische Verfassungskampf," 69-70. It was 
Prussianism that inspired these words that found their fulfillment a 
century later. In February, 1813, Ancillon wrote the king: "I hear 
the cry, Germany! Germany! Let us remember that we are first n^^ 
above all else, Prussians." Meinecke, ''Das Zeitalter der Erhebung," 
120. 
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the high purposes and policies he had represented, 
could think for a moment that his public career was 
closed. Stein himself did not think so, for although 
he was profoundly discontented with the Vienna con- 
stitution for the German Confederation, he thought 
it was capable of development. He was willing and 
indeed expected to take a part in its peaceful evolu- 
tion into something that corresponded to the hopes of 
the national patriotic party. Both Austria and Prus- 
sia offered him the position of representative at the 
Diet of the Confederation in Frankfort. He declined 
Metternich's offer, but was willing to serve Prussia 
without salary if he might have as colleague a man 
who was acceptable to him, and the freedom to leave 
Frankfort without furlough at any time that important 
business was not under consideration. One has a sus- 
picion that these simple conditions gave the bureau- 
crats at Berlin a not unwelcome excuse for passing 
Stein over and appointing someone else. When the 
futility of the puttering and powerless Frankfort Diet c:--^ 
is recalled, one may be grateful for the narrow-minded- ^^ 
ness at Berlin which kept Stein from wasting his ener- 
gies on a hopeless mission. 



CHAPTER XI 

The Closing Yeabs 

Like other warriors and statesmen who had shared 
in the labors and glories of the last few years Stein 
was asked in 1814 to select as a partial reward some 
estate or lands as a gift from the nation. He chose 
the fair vine-clad hills of the former cloister of Johan- 
nesberg on the Rhine, near Riidesheim, which had been 
bestowed by Napoleon upon Marshal Kellermann. 
Hardenberg did not push Stein's request, nor a later 
one preferred for the same estate by General Gnei- 
senau. Johannesberg was ultimately assigned to Met- 
ternich. It was here that Mettemich spent his last 
days, after the revolution of 1848, and at Johannesberg 
Bismarck, in the first year of his service as Prussian 
minister at Frankfort, visited him in 1851. Stein 
ultimately received the lands of the former abbey of 
Kappenberg, near Miinster in Westphalia, in exchange 
for his remote Polish estates which as the result of war 
and fire had proved a financial burden. As part of the 
arrangement Stein waived any further claims to the 
annual retiring allowance of 5000 thalers assigned him 
by Frederick William in 1810. No element of gift or 
reward seems to have been involved. The duke of 
Nassau, whom Stein had denounced so bitterly in 1803, 
dealt more generously with his former vassal who had 
now become so influential in German affairs. The 
duke^s officials, who had been in charge of Stein's 
estates since Napoleon *s decree of outlawry in Decem- 

318 
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ber, 1808, had managed them most considerately in 
the owner's interest. They were returned on Stein's 
demand in 1813 and with them all income and accounts 
since 1809. An indemnity in land worth three and a 
half times Stein's estimate of all losses was turned 
over to him by the duke's minister, and his estates in 
Nassau were alodified so that his daughters could in- 
herit them. 

His double role both as a subject of the king of Prus- 
sia and of the duke of Nassau gave him an opportunity 
to urge vigorously the development of constitutional 
government in each area as something of a recompense 
for the failure to obtain a German national constitu- 
tion. Partly due to his efforts, the duke of Nassau 
did finally put into operation the constitution pro- 
claimed in 1815. King Frederick William III stood 
pledged by all the logic of the reform period and by 
the specific promise of May 22, 1815, to give Prussia 
a constitution and some form of representative na- ^ 

tional assembly. But he had quickly lapsed from any •* 

such intention, if ever he had personally felt any vital 
interest in it. The reactionary party at Berlin and at 
every other German court looked to the leadership of 
Metternich, who skillfully led the Prussian king into a 
solemn pledge not to do anything toward granting a 
constitution unless approved by Metternich. Harden- 
berg, for whom Stein had the most profound contempt, 
grew weaker, more compliant, deafer and more dis- 
solute. Not only could the patriot party expect noth- 
ing good from Berlin, Vienna or Frankfort, but they 
had every reason to apprehend the active measures of 
the reactionary governments against the universities, 
the press, and liberalism ' and nationalism in general. 
The Carlsbad Decrees (1819) and the institution by the 
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Frankfort Diet of an Investigation Oommission at 
Mainz were indicative of the spirit and method of the 
Germany which Mettemich now dominated, Harden- 
berg and Frederick William III were simply steering 
the Prussian state in the wake of the chief proponent 
of reaction. All the miserable, narrow-minded reac- 
tionaries were busy tracking down demagogues with 
the aid of spies and the sudden seizure of papers. 
Official hearings with suppression of liberal journals, 
inspection of classroom work and of texts used in uni- 
versities, dismissal from university and political office 
were the means by which the Berlin chief of police, 
Kamptz, and his crew valiantly aided the Mainz Com- 
mission, which sought to stifle every move for political 
liberty, free press and free speech. If they could not 
touch some outstanding figure they annoyed him in petty 
ways until he felt stifled in an atmosphere that no self- 
respecting patriot could breathe and be himself. Gen- 
erals Gneisenau, Boyen, Grolmann and Bliicher retired 
to private life. Humboldt and even Beyme could not 
fit into conditions that Hardenberg weakly accepted. 
Amdt was expelled from his professorship at Bonn, 
his papers seized and thrown in the streets. Gmner, 
who had served the cause of liberation at the risk of 
his life and at the cost of a long confinement in prison, 
was subjected to an official inquisition on his deathbed, 
and his death only made it easier to seize all his papers 
for examination in Berlin in order to get trace of con- 
spiracies involving others perhaps as yet unconvicted 
of liberalism and patriotism. 

The rising tide of persecution lapped at Stein 's door 
but failed to draw him in. The chief minister of Nas- 
sau, von Marschall, had found him a most ungrateful 
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and cantankerous subject, who thought promises about 
constitutions and popular government ought to be kept. 
His petty revenge was a long rambling letter to Met- 
ternich in July, 1819, in which he characterizes Stein as 
a trouble-maker. The committee of investigation sit- 
ting at Mainz saw in Stein one of those who ' * had par- 
ticularly incited demagogic activity, * ' and it was Har- 
denberg who, despite Mettemich 's objections, was will- 
ing to let such a report go to the Diet at Frankfort. 
Stein went his way unconscious of all this. He was 
not in sympathy with the radical press and irrational 
agitators, but to him the true Jacobins were the reac- 
tionary princes and their advisers who would put 
things back as they were in 1806 and prevent all normal 
intellectual and political development. **If I were in- 
different to Germany and the Prussian state I could 
look on unconcerned, but it wounds me to the heart. * " 
Perhaps one of the most curious of the proofs cited 
against Stein as a danger to the existing order is found 
in a letter of the Austrian envoy at Frankfort, Septem- 
ber 28, 1819, referring to Stein *s efforts to form a so- 
Nciety to promote the study of early German history. * * It 
may well be,'* writes Buol to Metternich, **in view of 
Stein's well-known eccentricity, that this society has 
the secret purpose of proving historically that in the 
middle ages the German princes possessed no acknow- 
ledged sovereignty, and the inference to be drawn from 
this would be that the various diets or estates could 
lay claim to some essential rights hitherto usurped by 
the princes.'" The reader who is near a library for- 
tunate enough to possess the great folio volumes of the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica might be interested 

1 Lehmann, III, 473. 

2 A. Stern, ^'Geschichte Europas seit 1815/' I, 583. 
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in this novel view of the great collection of historical 
sources. When he notices the first ponderous volume 
in medieval Latin which did not come out till seven 
years after Buol 's letter, he would be forced to the con- 
clusion that the chief damage a prince might have suf- 
fered from it in those days was to have been compelled 
to read it through. 

To students of history in almost any land of western 
Europe, or in any field of language, institutions or lit- 
erature. Stein may not be well known as a Prussian re- 
former. But his services in founding the Society for 
the Study of Early German History and instituting its 
great source publication and journal place him per- 
manently in the historians ^ Valhalla, along with Mura- 
tori, Mabillon, BoUand, Leibnitz, Baronius, Eymer, 
and Martens.^ Since his student days Stein had been 
more than ordinarily interested in history. His chief 
important state papers, both in his days as a Prussian 
minister and during the discussions of the German con- 
stitution from 1812-1815, are noticeable either for an 
historical introduction or the citation of certain periods 
as historical analogues or ideals. During his retire- 
ment at Briinn and Prague he had undertaken to write, 
chiefly for his daughters, a history of the French Rev- 
olution. Now in retirement he had begun to instruct 
them in German history and presumably chiefly in 
that period which in his proposals for a German con- 

3 On the history of the founding of the Gesellschaft f &r altera deatsehe 
Geschichte, see ''Archiv fiir altere deutsche G^eschichtskunde," VoL I, 
and **Neues Archiv, etc.," Vols. II and IX. Pertz, V, passim, and VI, 
pt. 1, 7-170, passim, Gooch, ''History and Historians in the Nineteenth 
Century," pp. 64 ff. Bernheim, ''Lehrbuch der historischen Methode" 
(sixth edition), pp. 232 ff., 260 ff. Bibliographies in Ooethe Jahrhuoh, 
IX (1888) and XXI (1900), and in Wolf, "Einfuhrung in das Studinm 
der neueren Geschichte" (Berlin, 1910), pp. 227-228. A history of the 
Monvmenta by H. Bresslau is announced as volume 42 of the Neue$ 
Archiv. 
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stitution he had called the most glorious and ideal, 
the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. After his own 
. i thorough-going manner he proceeded to study the sub- 
^ ject in the medieval Latin sources, and found that there 
was no adequate, well edited and complete collection 
of the annals and chronicles of early German history. 
The want of well edited texts for the sources of me- 
dieval German history had not passed unnoticed, and 
the resurgent romantic and political interest in this now 
glorified period of Germany 's national history touched 
others beside Stein. Men like Gatterer, Semler, and 
the Swiss historian, Johann Miiller, had felt and ex- 
pressed the necessity for their collection and publica- 
tion. In 1814 Savigny, the well known historian of 
the Roman law in the middle ages, had outlined an am- 
bitious plan to the Grimm brothers and suggested that 
they act as secretaries. It was reserved, however for 
Stein to give such an enterprise hands and feet. As 
early as 1815 he discussed a plan with Goethe during 
their journey down the Rhine to Cologne. In 1816 he 
was busy on a definite scheme for a scholarly cooper- 
ative enterprise. The various German governments 
viewed the plans with doubt and would offer no sub- 
sidies. Hardenberg was urged very strongly by schol- 
ars in Berlin, but remained coldly indifferent. Em- 
peror Francis, as reported by Gentz, did not look on 
societies of any kind with favor, and an historical so- 
ciety was naturally less likely than any other to meet 
his approval. The government seemed willing then, 
as since, to support any enterprise but one of social and 
intellectual significance. There is a certain familiar 
note in Stein 's complaint that, ' * to judge by the activ- 
ity of academies and governments, one would think the 
natural history of Brazil, Egypt, Nubia, Cape Colony, 
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or monkeys, zebras and gazelles had a greater interest 
for them than their national history/^ For these 
things * * Berlin, Munich and Vienna would spend great 
sums, for German history, nothing/^ **Here is the 
Bavarian government, which won *t do a thing for his- 
tory, publishing at public cost a history of Brazilian 
apes and broad-eared bats. * ^ However, Stein was not 
to be balked by such indifference nor by the refusal of 
such able but impracticable scholars as the historian 
Dahlmann to cooperate. Dahlmann's reason was that 
since the Carlsbad Decrees any scholar would lower his 
dignity by participating in any enterprise that might 
bring him in the remotest way in contact with the re- 
sponsible princes and governments. * * These professors 
are a sensitive and unreasonable lot,'* was Stein's only 
conmient. 

By incessant correspondence Stein was able to gather 
to his support a group of scholars and friends, and the 
Socigty for Early German History was formed at 
[Pfankfort in January, 1819. Funds for its support 
were subscribed largely by Stein and by his friends 
among the nobility. Contributions from any but Ger- 
mans were steadfastly refused by Stein, even an offer 
from the Czar Alexander. Had he been able Stein 
would willingly have carried all the expense. Until 
his death he was the society's chief financial resource, 
contributing in all one-fourth of its total cost up to 
1831. 

The object of the society was, in the words of its 
founder, * ' to quicken the interest in German history, to 
facilitate its thorough study and thus contribute to 
the love of the common Fatherland and the memory 
of our great forebears. ' ' The motto of the society was 
his suggestion, Sanctus amor patriae dat animum, as 
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was also the name of the great series of volxunes to 
whose publication the society ultimately devoted itself, 
the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. It was perhaps ly^ 
Stein 's greatest service to have found in George Pertz, 
the royal librarian at Hanover, the right man for the 
responsible position of editor of the society ^s publica- 
tions. Pertz brought order out of the chaotic, half- 
formed plan, enlisted helpers, dispatched scholars on 
missions to collect and collate manuscripts, and adopted 
a plan of publication. By beginning at once with the 
laws of the Carolingians he was enabled to put the first 
folio volume of the Monumenta in Stein ^s hands in 
1826. A second had come from the press before the 
latter 's death in 1831. 

New helpers and more funds for the society came 
gradually, but in increasing measure. Under Pertz 
and Bohmer and more especially under their successor, 
George Waitz, editorial work on the Monumenta be- 
came the great school in which were trained the Ger- 
man national historians of the nineteenth century. As 
a popular inspiration to the masses these ponderous 
volumes of medieval Latin documents could have no 
vogue, and the translations into German were not 
much more popular. The present rarity and almost 
prohibitive price of complete sets of the earlier folio 
volumes are, however, an evidence of their value in 
the eyes of modern scholars despite the defects of some 
of the editorial work in the first issues. Today the 
three great German academies of Berlin, Munich and 
Vienna gladly cooperate in the direction and support 
of this great historical enterprise, which owes its origin 
and vitality directly to Stein. Almost every country 
of Europe has initiated a similar publication of the 
sources of its history. It is not too much to say that 
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« 

the publication of the first volume of the Mon/umenta, 
the appearance of Eanke's first volume, the publica- 
tion of Boeckh's work on Athenian history, and the 
initiation of the great Heeren-Uckert series of national 
histories mark the years 1824 to 1826 as the germina- 
tive period of modern historical scholarship. 

In one other matter only after 1815 were Stein's 
voice and views heard in official life; that was in the 
^ \ matter of a constitution and representative national 
diet for Prussia. As has been indicated, Frederick 
William III and Hardenberg had fallen into the hands 
of the strong reactionary party in Prussia and through- 
out Germany and Austria. The fulfillment of the 
promise of a representative government, made in 1815, 
was postponed from year to year. In 1817 a commis- 
sion had been appointed to investigate the old system 
of provincial diets ; and its long drawn out labors re- 
sulted in a report in 1823 ; upon the basis of which the 
king decreed, not a central national diet but the revival 
of the eight provincial diets. Stein's views with those 
of others were called for by the commission and at 
once prepared and submitted. From these memoirs 
and other utterances one can easily see how far the 
ministry and bureaucracy at Berlin had drifted from 
the ideas and ideals which Stein advocated. His faith 
in the Prussian people about whom he had often used 
the harshest language before 1813 was thoroughly re- 
stored by their sacrifices and firmness during the Wars 
of Liberation. He felt that ^* Germany's independence 
between Eussia and France rested upon Prussia's 
moral and material strength. ' ' The king had no right 
to twist or repudiate his promises to his people, 
especially as they were now subject to universal mili- 
tary service and might clearly expect rights in full 
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consonance with the duties which they performed for 
the state. Neither should their representatives be lim- 
ited in their participation in public affairs to petitions 
or to giving advice on request. Local self-government 
and its institutions should be developed. **To cen- 
tralize is to paralyse, ' ' and nothing seemed more futile 
to Stein than government by * * a salaried, book-learned, 
propertyless and indifferent army of bureaucrats** 
that, irrespective of what happens to the state or to 
any class, or of what goes on in the world about them, 
'Mraw their salaries from the state treasury and sit 
behind the closed doors of offices and write, write, write, 
unknown, unnoticed, undistinguished, and educate their 
children to be the same kind of usable writing machines 
and then die unmourned.** **I saw one machine, the 
military, collapse on October 14, 1806. Perhaps this 
writing machine will also have its October 14.** **It 
is not schools alone but participation in the affairs of 
the whole state which furnish the surest means to the 
perfection of the moral and intellectual training of a 
people. ' * 

One must not conclude that Stein was in his later N 
years in any sense given over to the ideas of modern / 
democracy. His utterances at times indicate the re- / 
action effected in him since 1807-1808. He appears/ 
essentially as an aristocrat in feeling. He had a fimy 
faith in the necessity of preserving such groups as he 
represented from complete disappearance **in a great 
swamp, in a nation dissolved like atoms in some chem- 
ical solution. ** ** Aristocracy will never disappear . . . , 
it is too deeply rooted in the human mind; it is to be 
found everywhere ; even in Switzerland the nobles are 
distinguished from the masses.** In the same spirit, 
although favoring freedom of industry, he believed that 
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the craft gailds should be retained and quickened with 
new life. The final form in which the relations between 
peasant and lord were placed by the regulatory edict of 
1816 met with his most vigorous denunciation. He felt 
that it would destroy all the old sense of responsibility 
on the part of the lords for their peasantry, at the same 
time that it did not assure the latter economic inde- 
pendence, but rather left them open to exploitation and 
reduction to the class of homeless, propertyless day 
laborers. It is in the memoir partly summarized above 
that he passes from negative criticism of the plan for 
provincial diets to a positive statement of his own 
view of the state. **The state is not simply an agri- 
cultural and manufacturing association, but its pur- 
pose is religio-ethical, intellectual and physical devel- 
opment. What it seeks to create through its activities 
is not simply an artistic and industrious people but 
one that is strong, enterprising, moral and intel- 
lectual. '** 
A When the WestphaUan provincial diet was brought 
into existence in 1826 Stein consented to accept the of- 
fice of moderator or presiding officer by appointment of 
the king. He presided over three sessions, in 1826, 1828, 
and 1830. It was a task more exacting in the difficul- 
ties of managing untrained legislators and groups 
based on class interest than it was rich in rewards 
for a man of Stein *s distinction. He accepted the ap- 
pointment as a duty to the state, and the respect of 
the deputies for the veteran statesman, mingled with a 
lively fear of his ruthless honesty and sharp tongue, 
enabled him to lead their deliberations and mediate in 
their differences as no other in all Prussia could have 
done. 

*P6rtz, V, 750. Lehmann, III, 478 if. 
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In the same spirit he accepted a place in the Prus- 
sian privy council to which the king appointed him 
in 1827. He found comfort and encouragement for 
such demands on an old man in Franklin's autobiog- 
raphy, where Franklin tells of accepting the mission 
to France at seventy-one and serving until he was 
eighty. He attended one session of the council and 
followed with interest and whole-hearted approval the 
framing of a new municipal law to correct deficiencies 
in his own decree of 1808. The forming of the Prussian 
Zollverein, the one significant and hopeful measure in 
the period of the reaction, received his vigorous sup- 
port, and he aided in securing the adherence of the first 
important state, Hesse-Darmstadt. He was fully con- 
scious not only of its economic advantages to the lesser 
states but of its political possibilities in subordinating 
them in a larger union. 

When one turns from the embattled heights of pub- 
Uc life, where for years Stein had been a knight in shin- 
ing armor, and enters with him the path that leads 
through the quiet fields and the fading light to the 
long rest, the impulse to linger by the way is almost 
irresistible. Author and reader and hero alike can 
now leave behind the confusions of great issues. 
There is for us now just the man, Uving day by day 
in the circle of friends and family, and as the circle 
narrows and closes ranks, we would fain join with 
those who would stay the beckoning hand that sum- 
mons him to his place in the Valhalla. 

The wish that Stein had long expressed for his old 
age was now realized. He could spend his last days 
in the home of his ancestors. But Nassau under the 
dominance of its petty duke, the house in the center 
of the city with its limited gardens, and all the changes 
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during a long absence, made him feel like a stranger in 
his boyhood home and led him to spend willingly a 
good share of his time at his new estate of Kappenberg 
in Westphalia. He did not himself farm either estate 
but rented them out in various holdings, reserving 
only the manor house and gardens, for Stein had de- 
veloped a real interest in trees and specially roses, 
and many a grave letter on affairs closes with a request 
for a new variety of rose bush. He liked to take the 
friends that sought him out for a walk in the garden. 
And there came many, almost too many, when he was 
in Nassau, for Ems, the then fashionable watering 
place, was nearby. Stein kept open house, and if any 
stayed too long or bored him too much his comfort 
was in the pleasure he felt when they were gone. After 
the Monumenta was under way, his home was a center 
for the young scholars working on the project. He 
himself, though he had become partially blind in 1816, 
worked at examining and copying manuscripts. Even 
an Italian journey undertaken in 1820 for recreation 
became in large part a search for new sources and 
documents. He expected undivided zeal from his col- 
laborators. When he heard that Pertz on one of his 
journeys to the archives and libraries in Paris had 
married, he threw the letter on the table and broke 
out: ** Pertz is lost to us. An English bluestocking has 
caught him in Paris. Scholars who want to accomplish 
anything should not marry but live together and work 
like the monks of St. Maur. When they take to hold- 
ing women on their laps it's all up with them.'* But 
when Pertz and his very attractive little English wife 
returned to Nassau, Stein quite approved of her and 
welcomed her heartily. Something like a year and a 
half later he wrote to Gagem : * * Pertz writes me that 
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about one-third or two hundred pages of the second 
volume of the Monumenta is already printed; and,'' 
adds Stein, *4n the midst of other things he has just 
edited himself in the form of twins that his wife bore 
him." 

In his reminiscences of Stein, the poet Arndt has 
given us pictures of him which have, perhaps, a more 
intimate touch than those left by any other friend. 
The following description of Stein in a passage char- 
acterizing the old minister as he saw him in his last 
days is worth quoting : 

* ' Freiherr Karl vom Stein was of medium size, short 
and thick-set rather than tall and slender, with a power- 
ful body and broad German shoulders; everything 
about him sturdy and fine like one of an ancient race. 
Upon these shoulders rested a stately head with a 
broad brow. Under his nose, a veritable eagle 's beak, 
his mouth closed in a firm, decisive line, but his chin 
was somewhat too long and too pointed. The two 
great Germans of the nineteenth century, Goethe and 
Stein (Arndt is writing before the days of Bismarck), 
looked out upon the world through brown eyes, but 
with this difference, however, that Goethe's eyes were 
large and open and regarded his fellow men with a 
mild glance, while Stein's were smaller and sharper, 
sparkled and shone more and often darted fire. After 
the midday meal, in his library or on walks in the twi- 
light through forest, field and meadow, or again at the 
cheerful tea-table surrounded by his children and 
guests, then it was that he unbent, when in good health, 
and sparkled and shone. Even his earnest calm was 
shot through with life and good cheer as he simply sat 
quietly among us, animated and benign, with his 
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friendly beaming eyes,i his broad, high-arched and 
shining brow where were enthroned power and intel- 
lect — ^a brow that revealed strength, courage and un- 
derstanding together with uprightness, truth and loy- 
alty. The impression of this was so strong that one 
involuntarily bowed in reverence before such a great 
spirit. There was revealed here a truly Olympian 
greatness which ruled without commands or expressed 
will. Even when he was displeased or angry no 
shadows darkened his Olympian brow; the mists and 
thunder-clouds touched only the lower part of his 
countenance where in quickly changing expressions 
the commoner earthly powers and passions had free 
play around the pointed chin and firm-set lips. . . •'* 

Although now far from a place in the direction of 
the world's great affairs. Stein followed world his- 
tory with the keenest interest. The struggles of the 
Greeks for independence enlisted his sympathy, as it 
did that of all the western liberal and scholarly world, 
and Stein was for years one of its generous financial 
supporters. The revolt of Spain's South American 
colonies equally aroused his sympathies and touched 
his imagination even more than did the story of the 
American Eevolution.'* German migration and coloni- 
zation are topics appearing in his letters, and in one 
he suggests the wisdom of Prussia's starting a penal 
colony in Brazil. As for himself, he says, **If I should 
come to earth again without my estates in Nassau and 
Cappenburg, I should go to the banks of the Missouri 
or to the Mississippi. ' ' 

His reading in all fields was extensive. History re- 
mained as always his favorite subject, and of his know- 
ledge Bohmer, one of the most talented of the staff of 

8 Pertz, VI, Pt. I, 136, 137, 148, 149. 
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the Monumental said that it was far sounder than that 
of many professors of the subject. His letters would 
furnish a fairly adequate bibliography of the chief Ger- 
man historical works and memoirs on the revolutionary 
period published in the years between 1815 and 1831. 
Scarcely second to this was his reading in the fields 
of French periodicals such as the Journal des Debats, 
and abstracts of parliamentary discussions came regu- 
larly to his table. He bought freely for his own library 
and borrowed steadily from the Bonn library.* In one 
letter he tells of having gone through some thirty 
volumes of the discussions of the Bavarian Diet and 
wishes he might be supplied with similar records for 
the other states having representative bodies. Al- 
though absorbed in supporting a publication of the 
sources for medieval history, he thinks, **It is to be 
regretted that we here in Germany are more inter- 
ested in ancient and foreign lands, more concerned with 
the patricians and plebeians, the Egyptian dynastic 
succession of Eameses the First, Second, Third, than 
we are in things at home. . . . ' ' 

Stein had always been profoundly religious, with a 
deep and living faith, sturdily Protestant and Luther- 
an, but tolerant of all Christian creeds, and number- 
ing among his friends many earnest and active 
Catholics. He never talked religion nor made any 
parade of his sentiments. To do this would have been 
entirely alien to the character of the man. But no 
sceptic or scoffer at the finer things of life, even 
though he were a prince, went unrebuked in Stein's 
presence.^ In Nassau Stein was a steady attendant at 

6 Gagern, IV, 280. 

7 As Duke Ernst August of Saze- Weimar learned once to his con- 
fusion. On one occasion the duke while talking to a group including 



